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^TO THE READER. 



This REPORr k at ftr^sent printfd and circulated 
for the purpose merely of procuring further inform- 
mation^ respecting the state and husbandry of this 
districts Md if eiiiibIif^'£Wfiy me tmiresUiin the 
welfare of this country^ to examine it fully ^ and con-» 
tribute his mite to its it^ofvement^ 

The Society do not deem themselves pledged t$ 
any opinion given by the Author of this Survey;^ 
and they desire^ that nothing contained in it be con^ 
sidered as t^^ir senHments^; tbey bap^ only pub^ 
lished it J as the report of the gentleman^ whose 
name is affixed^ and they publish it for the com- 
ments and observations of all persons^ which they 
entreat to be given fredf^ and without reserve. 

It is tUf^fore i*$^mted^Hhkt ihe dbservations on 
reading this work may ie ti^iiurned to the Dublin 
Society J as soon as may be convenient^ and which 
will meet with the fullest attention in a future 
edition. 
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STATISTICAL SVRVEY 

OF THE 

COUNTY OF SLIGO. 
CHAP. I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Situation and Extent, 

oLIGO may be called one of the western counties of 
Ireland. It is bounded on the north by the Ocean, 
on the south by Roscommon, on the east by Leitrim, 
and on die west by Mayo. Its length from north to 
south is about 32 miles, and its breadth about 30. 
Sligo town, which is within about ten miles of the 
north extremity, is situated in 8. 26. W. long, and 
latitude 54. 13. N. 

n Divisions. 
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Divisions, 



The county of Sligo is distributed into six baronies 
and thirty-nine parishes. 

The baronies are Carbury, Tyrerah, Tyrerril, Cor- 
ran, Liney, and Coolavin. 

The barony of Carbury y from between Ballysadare 
and Sligo down to the sea, forms the northern extre- 
mity of the county ; it is thirteen miles long, by about 
nine broad, bounded on the east by Lei trim, on the 
north and west by the sea, and on the south by the 
baronies of Tyi^rril and Liiiey. Those two baronies, 
after running parallel with each other a couple of 
miles southward, receive and inclose between them 
the barony of Corran; then the whole three proceed 
southward together, and constitute the greatest and 
best part of the county, the barony of Tyrerril 
sketching along side of Leitrim, which is on the east, 
and Corran on the west to Roscommon county. Cor- 
ran, as mentioned, is included between Tyrerril east 
and Liney west,' and runs south to the barony of 
Coolavin, by which it is there bounded; and away 
this barony of Coolavin inins south-east flrom Corran, 
and from the main body of Sligo, among ^he counties 
of Roscommon and Mayo; by the former it is bounded 
on the east and south, by Mayo on the west.^The baro- 
ny of Tyrera runs upwards of twenty miles away from 

the 
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the main body of the county to the river Moy, which 
there divides it from Mayo. It is about six miles 
broad in the champain part, and is separated south 
and west from Mayo and part of Liney, by the Ox 
and Foxfbrd mountains. 

Climate. 

Very temperate; ks to rain very changeable, so 

much so, that, the best barometers prognosticiate 

very uncertainly as to the event of wet or dry wea- 
ther. 



Soil and Surface. 

From Buriduff to Grange the soil is either a thin 
turf-moss, on at freestone pavolly bottom, or a thin, 
sandy, gratelly Ipamj mixed Ivith roundish white 
stoned; cold and infertile, skirted' with (JOiisid^rable 
tracts of bog» 

Froto Grafige to DrumcUff, the sdij is in general 
light, sandy ^ gravelly ^ and moory inmost parts, mi«t 
with round stones cai a strong gravdyty bott6mi^ It 
proves tolerably productive of potatoes,, bairley^ asDd 

CttttiB. 

B 2 Ml 
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All round Maherow, the soil and surface is the same 
as last described, but less moory, deeper, and richer: 
which depth and richness encreases in proportion as 
one approaches the vicinity of Sligo, where in gene- 
ral the soil is good on limestone rocks and gravel. 

But all through the most parts of the county of Sligo, 
is to be found the stratum called here leaclea, which 
is corrupted Irish for a 0rexf flag ; most commonly 
it is met within from nine to twelve inches of the sur- 
face, sometimes more and seldom less. It is perfectly 
impervious to, and retentive of water. Siliceous marie 
seems to be a principal ingredient of this concretion ; 
it effervesces (but faintly) with acids ; colour, a leaden 
grey, and when dug up, and exposed to tlie air and 
rain, resolves into friable stuff. This is a great bar 
to vegetation and tillage, but, where dug up and well 
incorporated with the soil, it improves it considerably, 
and becomes perfectly permeable to surface water. 

* In travelling from Ballyshannon to Sligo, along the 
sea-coast, by Grange, Carny and Maherow, through 

-the above described soils, the sea on the right and 
on the left; the beautiful mountains of Benbulben 
are a novel and pleasing variety; they rise to a 
height of perhaps a thousand feet above the sea, 
and in every variety of figure and aspect look, 
though in the end of October, green as a new 
l^Uhard-table. 

The 
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OF THE COUNTY OF SLIGO. g 

The seats of the Mr. Jones's, on the sea in Ma- 
herow, and Sir Booth Gore's, look pretty ; and from 
thence the views of Sligo, Comyn, Knocknaree, and 
all the opposite coast of the bay of Sligo are far from 
being unhandsome. 

But Hazlewood, the seat of Mr. Wynne, about 
two miles from Sligo, exhibits a variety of charm- 
ing scenery ; and the more the soil of this demesne is 
unfriendly to agriculture and ungrateful, the more 
it reflects honour on the masterly exertions of Mr. 
Wynn6, w^ho, as a farmer, stands unrivalled in this, 
and perhaps in most counties in Ireland. 

The house, though built above seventy years, is 
spacious and fashionable, and altogether has in a great 
degree an air of magnificence; it is situated on a 
peninsula, stretching into Lough-gill, and surrounded 
every where by a handsome, tolerably fertile country, 
except on the south-west, where the wooded moun- 
tains seem to emerge from the lake, contrasting their 
sombre shades with the lively verdure of the lawns, 
and seeming in imperious boldness to assert a superi- 
ority of shew and beauty over the wooded islands^ 
which are every where scattered on the lake. The 
peninsula and the whole extent of the demesne is lux^ 
turiantly wooded, and the drains and gravel-walks dis- 
posed with ingenuity and taste, to every advantage. 
Just adjoining Hazlewood, the Rev. Richard Wynne 

is 
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is ^bout to build at Holly well; aLeeady the planta- 
tions are in great forwardness ; th? drives wind amoQg 
them, along the windings of the lake shore, aud ate 
not only in themselves beautifully picturesque, b*it 
enjoy, in some of the finest views^ all the charms of 
Hazlewood, and the surrounding scenery. The i^- 
provenfients of those two seats, when coippleted, will 
almost surround the whol^ lake. 

The town of Sligo, the bay, naountains, and a well 
improved neighbourhood, look in different views ex- 
tremely pretty; for instance, iix approaching that 
town from Drom^ah^re : but in coming from Manor-r 
hamilton, sgrnewhere near Mr. Gilmer's, ther^ is a 
point, where after emerging from the mountains 
the whole scene opens at once upon the vio^v, ^nd is 
indeed magnificent. 

South of Shgo some of the lands in the baronies of 
Tyrerril, Liney, and Gorran, are of prime quality, 
but agreeably inter^ersed with bogs and mouutailJS* 
. The soil of Mercury, Nymphsfield j and all rpund tQ 
Ballintogher, and to the west as far as Kaockmucldy, 
and from Ballymote to the Curliews, and niany ad- 
joining parts of tlje county of Mayo, fm'ming a sbop^ 
of about 140 square miles, is -witb very Uttle^ except 
tion a deep rich productive SoiJ, fit fox every species 
of tillage or fattening sheep and i^m beaviei* o^n* - 

The 4istant moun,tain^ copw^if i®*^ ^^^^9 ^ ^^^ 

tant views of the sea, and interspersion of lakes, ri- 

/ vers. 
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OF THE COUNTY OF SLIGO. f 

vers, towns, and gentlemens* seats, form the whole 
into what may be called a fine country. 

Mercury, the residence of Colonel Cooper, lies 
within about seven miles south of Sligo ; this 
demesne is equally ccmvenient and handaome; the 
«oil is deep and exuberantly rich ; when connected 
with the Onion woods, the whole will consist of 
about 1200 acres. It is composed of anall sloping 
hills of different shapes and sizes, sweHiog alterr 
nately with woods and verdant lawns; the rivfflT 
Unshion wanders in mazy windings through th^ 
whole, and imparts while it receives a great ded 
of ornament, 

The riv^ Mame, meandering by Chalons and 
through some of the finest parts of France, does ndt 
in the same distance embrace more charms than the 
Unshion does, descending from Lough-arva and Hoi- 
lybrook, by Cooperhill, Mercury, and the Onioni 
woods, till determined to die, as it lived, in pleasure^ 
it expires in the beautiful cascade of Ballysadare, 
and there mixes with the waters of the ocean. 

The bouse of Mercury stands in the centre of the 
demesne ; it sees this river in a variety of pleasing 
views, and most of the woodlands it pervades. Mr. 
Cooper is about to modernize the approach ; if judi* 
ciously laid out and continued through the Onion 
woods towards Ballysadare, it could be made to ex- 
eeed any thing of the kind in Ireland. 

Withm 
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Within three^ miles of Mercury and above seven of 
Sligo, is Nymphsfield, the beautiful seat of Mr. 
O^Hara. The soil is here luxuriant, and the inequa- 
lities of hill and dale are extensively planted in a 
light novel style of Italian t^te. 

The site of the house is intended to be changed ; 
the: demesne is watered and highly embellished by 
the river Avonmore. The bridge over it, which 
makes part of one of the approaches, is equally re- 
markable for solidity and beauty ; the bridge itself, 
and the river at different points, particularly here- 
about, produce a combination of pleasing effects not 
easily described. 

The views off Clayn-hill, including a great part of 
the demesne, the riv«r, the distant hills of Knock- 
naree, Benbulben, &c, the bays of Sligo and 
Donegal, and many parts of the adjacent counties 
are very fine indeed. 

A few miles southward of Mercury, is another seat 
of the Cooper fanfiily, called Cooperhill ; nothing 
can exceed the delightful situation of this superbly 
fine house on the river Unshion, or the quality of 
the grounds. 

Then travelling southward towards Boyle, after 
five or six miles, one fetches the demesne of Holly- 
brook, and a very good house on Lough-arva, the 
SQUTce of the Unshion i it ws^s built by the late Gene- 
ra 
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ral Folliot, and is to be immediately inhabited by a 
relative of his. 

Some of the other seats of this fertile scope 
are Mr. Meredyth's of Cloonymahon, Mr. Duke's of 
Branchfield, Mr. Knott's of Battlefield, the very 
pretty demesne of Mr. Perceval of, Templehouse, 
&c. 

Still southward of this scope, lies the barony of 
Coolavin, not less conspicuous for wide l^acts of 
rocky uncultivable and cultivable mountain, on a 
white freestone gravel and rocks, than for some lands 
of prime quality, such as Killarrat, Mr. O^Flannikin's 
estate, and some other grounds on the banks of 
Lough-gara, and elsewhere, fit for tillage in all its 
branches, and pasture for oows and bullocks of any 
weight. 

Doctor M^Dermott, son and heir of the late Prince 
of Coolavin, who now mherits his father's titles and 
estates, resides in the family mansion-house of 
Coolavin, on the south-west banks of Lough-gara. ft 
is a delightful retreat, enohantingly situated in the 
best views of this lake, its points, and islands. 

The Doctor, Mr. Costello of Gortin, and the Mr 
Irwins, are the principal residents of this barony. 

The soil and surface of the barony of Tyrera diall 
be noticed together with all the other particulars be- 
longing to it, as it is distinct from the rest of the 

county. 
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^oiiffty, mt only by m natural bQvndary, but ateo 
by its appearance and produce. 



" Minerals, 

There is at Ballisadare a silver-mine ; it had been 
forked and given up. 

Zead mine— Qn the estate of Sir Edward Crofton ; 
it b^ be^ worked by a person, to whom he had let 
it, but was given up. 

Iron ere.TT-lxi this mountain of Kilmacleye, in th« 
fearany of Liney ; it had been worked by a Mr. Rutt- 
ledge, till all the woods of the country had been burpt 
|wt, and carried to Foxford where he had iron 
works. 

Ir0n pre-^h visible in the b^nfes, where the road 
mm aurik west of Dromahair leading to Ballintogher- 

Q^joi, indications qf— In several places in the 
■iQuntains q( west Loughgill. 

On die Borth-wfist side of Maherow, li^ the 
Serpent riodk, so coifed from the great variety of its 
iiurious f)etri^3u>tioDs, representing f^i99> serpents, 
&c. of difibrent sizes, and beautiful shells. 

Brick clay ^TrrYety fine and gt for p<j.ttery, w^eve 
-Ae Sligo mad departs from Loughgill, prpcieedii^g 
to Ballintogher, and in naany pajrts in thaJt vicinage. 

Manganese 
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M(mgane$e — In many parts of the spjith*west 
mpmts^QS of Lougbgill^ is visible ; aj:>d m lim b^^ 
of the rivers, iron ore and iron stone. 

Copper mine—h ako in those nipuPtaitfts, ^nd a 
vari^y of viscid clays of diffident colwrs^ red, 
white, grey, green, &c. 

Those, like most of the other mountains of Ireland, 
seem to teem with valuable ores and fossils, which, 
when more minutely explored, must under the aus- 
pices of the Dublin Society prova ultimately a 
source of great wealth to this country, particularly 
after inland communication shall have been opened 
by water, which is already in such active progress of 
forwardness. 



Wate7\ 

Lough-gill, Lough-arva, Templehouse lake, Lough- 
talla, and Lough-gara, are the principal lakes ; the 
two last are remarkable for large high flavoured 
trout. 

It is singular, that at one side of Lough-talla lake 
the trout are peculiarly bad, the head exceeding 
the remainder of the animal in size, while those on 
the other side are of excellent shape, size, and 
flavour. 

The 
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The principal rivers are that of Sligo, BcMinct, 
Owenmore, Unshion, Coolaney river, Esky river, 
and the Moy. 

Such of those lakes and rivers as are navigable, 
or can any way minister to navigation^ shall be 
mentioned under that head. 



CHAP*. 
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CHAP. II. 

AGRICULTURE, 

Mode of Culture. 

The common mode of culture is with the com- 
mon Irish plough and harrow, and with the loy, sho- 
Tel, and spade, in soils that are too wet or too 
rocky for the plough. 

. Here the plough is sometimes worked by three 
horses a breast, but sometimes in the tandem way, 
'One after another, to avoid spoiling the ridges. 

At Hazlewood, the seat of Mr. Wynne, every spe- 
cies of husbandry and culture is done after the most 
improved methods. In no part of the county, where 
the retentive stratum, called leaclea interferes, can 
drilling be practised, until first by planting potatoes 
in the common ridge way and digging deep, this stra- 
tum has been worked up and incorporated with the 
rest of the soil; but afterwards it admits of drill work 
and every other species of useful management ; this 
incorporation of the leaclea Mr. Wynne effects by 
means of the mine plough, which shall in its proper 
place be 4e^rib6il, 
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In general the mode of culture is in every respect 
the same in this county as in most of the others of 
the kingdom. 

Extent of it y and of each species of grain sowed. 

This whole couAty may, strictly speaking, be called 
a tillage country, and together with Mayo is the 
principal granary and potatoe support of the manu- 
&cturing counties (^ the north, in times of scarcity. 

But as there is to every general rule some excep- 
tion, this admits of one, for throughout most parts 
<rf the county there are some spots very fit for, 
and appropriated to the fattening of cows, dieep, 
and bullocks. But still the quantities of potatoes, 
oats, and barley produced here are immense ; some 
wheat too is grown after potatoes. Mr. Wynne 
grows peas, beans, vetches, and almost every va- 
riety of green and white crops, viz. Norfolk and 
Swedish turnips, carrots, potatoes, cabbages, rape, 
borecole, &c. all drilled. 

He this year had twenty-five acres of potatoes, all 
planted with the plough. 

In the stretch of country, from Ballintogher to 
Knockmucklely, including the barcHiies of Tyrerril, 
Liney, and Corran, the soil, except the mountains, 
being mostly rich and deep is not considered so 
i applicable 
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applicsibfe to the c«Uahe of biarley. Potatoes, pitSj 
pasturfe, and private distilleries, ate here the meaite 
of providing for the rents. 

Course of Crops. 

1* potatoes; 2. barley; sometimes, but rarely, 
wheat, frequently oats; 3. oats; 4. oats; and thert 
the soil is let out without grass-seed, in which state 
it remains unproductive for years, unless manured 
again for potatoes. 

In some places the soil is too poor for more than 
three crops ; a fourth is never exceeded ; and this 
chiefly in the baronies of Carbury Coolavin, and 
Tyrera, 

In some very rich parts of the county, the course is 
1. grass potatoes; 2. potatoes; 3. £ax; 4. oats; 
5. oats; 6. oats. 

I« Corran, Liney, and many parts of Coolavin, 1. 
potatoes; 2. oats; 3. oats. Sometimes flax is the 
second crop, sometimes the third, according to the 
. nature of the soil, and the custom of the people. 

Mr. Wjnine has laid out a piece of ground within 
his demesne, as an experimental farm, in five divi- 
sions, on which he has the following rotation of crops : 
1. wheat; winter vetches on wheat stubble; 2* rape 
transplanted into drills highly dunged, three feet 

asunder; 
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asunder; 3. potatoes dug out early, and ^cceeded 
by transplanted rape, to be fed off by sheep ; 4. 
barley; 5. clover, followed again by, 1. wheat, and 
so on the same succession. 

It is very astonishing, how slow the advancement is 
in this country of green, white, and after crops, and 
of house feeding, which contributes so essentially to 
agriculture, by the production of manure and the 
rapid improvement of the stock itself, from which it 
is collected. 

Volumes could be written on this subject, but that 
could never promote the object ; it is the example of 
the well informed and opulent, more than books, that 
must accomplish this work. To them, therefore, I 
beg leave to recommend every tract on this subject 
written by Mr. Hamilton, secretary to the Farming 
Society of Ireland, but particularly that entitled. 
Sketch of a Farm. It is in the second number of the 
Irish Agricultural Magazine, which may altogether 
be had of any of the booksellers for one shilling, 
and one number is published every two months, full 
of the most improved and useful papers on agricul- 
ture, collected from all the new publications and best 
farmers of the united kingdom, together with original 
productions of Mr. Hamilton's own. 

From this sketch of a farm j I shall by way of a 
specimen extract one paragraph. 

Of 
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Of the management of the tillage land. 

'^ Each division, of this, is in the first year of its 
cultivation to be jiubdivided ijito four parts, each of 
three acres^ exclusive of headlands, which arexto pro- 
duce respectively potatoes, cabbages> borecole, and 
turnips ; the potatoes and cabbages to be succeeded 
by a crop of rape, within the same year ; and in the 
three following years, to undergo ^he progress of 
barley, clover^ and wheat, with after crops of rape, 
rye, and winter vetches. But the four divisions are 
all to produce different crops in the same year ; for 
instance, one division shall be imder green ^ropS;, 
while a second is tmder barley, a third under clov^er, 
&c," ' \ 

" The division, which is under green crops, in th^ 
first year of the process, shall be manured by thQ 
dung collected from the sheep-yard, and other 
stock." 

Mr. Young, and other eminent farmers, have fouild 
and taught, that fallowing is not only a useless but 
an injurious practice ; this therefore saves lands frdm 
lying idle one whole year, as wheat may succeed po-» 
tatoes, cabbages, clover, &c., and is a high and be-: 
neficial improvement in the course of crops, and 
such as gentlemen should mi^s no opportunity of in* 
oulcating by example to the inferior orders^! 

c Usii 
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Us» ofoxin^ %dfurhame$$ed. 

Some few gendemen of this county work oxen, but 
none ih the numi)er, or style of Mr. Wynne; he ha^ 
a great number at work, harnessed like horses ; I 
saw fhem used in ears, carts, and ploughs; I noticed 
very particularly two wheel ploughs doing their work 
in a very masterly style, with a pair of oxen to each; 
managed by one man, who by the use of long reins', 
eonnected with bridle-bits in their mouths, guided 
them with the same ease as horses, and at the same 
time attended to the work of tHe plough ; all without 
difficulty or concern. 

One of those ploughs was that, to which the pre** 
mium was adjudged this year at Ballinasloe ; I never 
saw any work of the kind executed with such easo 
and perfection, as this ploughing. 



XFattiPe and use qfimpbnwiUs cfii^inky* 

The common implemonu in this county, aye tW 
eoipoKHi Irish piougb, aveipybadinstminrat, leaving 
half tbo vegetative sur&oe nntum^ ; the h^COW* 
w^h is equaUy imperfect, the pins being firequm% 
made of wood; tkeloy, whiohtaay he desgrUied ^ 
be a spado, but longer and narrow^ than usi)al, whh 

room 
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room ooty for the right foot to wwk on ; the shovel, 

^ome still made of wood, aod plated and sharpened at 

the edge wi]di alittle iron ; the shovels, however, made 

of dieet iron are getting so much into use, as very 

much to supersede the wooden ones; grape-fork; 

pitch-fork ; wheel aad slide cars ; the latter are made 

without wheels, and are very useful in steep and soft 

countries, where wheels would run too fast, or sink 

into the ground ; there is no particular or remarka- 

hie instrufliieBt here, more than what is in common 

use throughout Ireland, except at Hazlewood, where 

Mr. Wynne has a variety of im{^ments, not only not 

used, but imknown in this country : I shall therefore 

give a particular eniuneration of thenu 

The Beverstone plough, Leicestershire plough, one 
wheel Ciuxiberlaad swing-plough, same on a large 
scale for deep ploughing ; turnwrest plou^ for lay- 
ing down land: Leicestershire two-furrow plough: 
plough for msking potatoe^driUs : small plough, 
widi expanding mould board for earthing drill-crops: 
the miner plough: as this implement is not very gene- 
rsJly known, I shall give Mr, Anderson's descriptioa 
of it. See his Esssrjrs page 174, Wastelands, 
** U is (says he) a strong plough, having a sliare onIy> 
without a mould*board for raising the, earth, so that 
k loosens without turning up the soil ; and tx) do this 
die more efifoctuaUy, sometimes two shares or couir 

c 3 tei» 
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ters are added : tliis implement is made to follow the 
plough, in the same furrow, so as to penetrate to a 
considerable depth below the bottom of the furrow. 
I consider this to be one of the niost useful iniple- 
tnents, that have of late been introduced into the 
practice of husbandry, which every farmer, who has 
a soil capable of admitting it to work, should have ;" 
and, I should add, requiring its application. ^ 

Here Mr. Anderson proceeds to explain the uses of 
this machine, very judiciously and elaborately ; it 
however ultimately resides in the well known princi- 
ple, of breaking and opening a retentive subsoil, and 
\^ mixing the whole into a previous productive loam, 
which Mr. Wynne does with a peculiarly good ef- 
fect, as a great part of his demesne was originally a 
moor, lying on a retentive stratum called leacklea, 
which was described under the head of soil and sur- 
face : the ground is first ploughed with a deep 
plough and four horses, and then followed by the 
miner plough, drawn by eight oxen, in the' same 
furrow. 

' An expanding horse-hoe ; Leicestershire scuffler ; 
a cultivator constructed by Mr. Wynne, for clear- 
ing drill-crops; a barrow for drilling beans; same 
for drilling turnips; horsie-rake for gathering weed»; 
a hand hay-rake ; Fairbaine's weighing machine ; a 
turnip slicer ; a potatoe washer ; Mr. Wynne's plough, 
which gained the prize at BaUinasloe, constructed 

from 
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from the Leicestershire, but narrower, and with a 
peculiarly well formed metal share ; it performs ex- . 
cellent work with a pair of oxen, and goes very light: 
harrows of various sizes, well constructed , well con- 
structed cars; good carts of various sorts well tackled, 
and horses well trained; timber and stone carriages; 
stone, wooden, and metal rollers, &c. &c. . 

A threshing mill, consisting of the threshing appa- 
paratus; two shakers; a fan; a second winnower; a 
pair of bruising cylinders; a steel flour-mill, and a 
straw-cutter. The building consists of three floors, 
in the upper story of which the threshing and shak- 
ing are performed; the second story contains the fan, 
winnower, cylinders, and wheat-mill, and has beside 
a granary. 

The lowest walk contains, the horse-walk, and a 
room where the straw-cutter is placed, and where the 
clean grain is delivered from a shoot. At right angles 
with the bam is a straw-house, thirty-six by eighteen, 
and thirteen high, with a granary over it, thirty-six 
by eighteen. The mill threshes, with three horses 
from three to four barrels;t*^ts, accprding to the 
quality and length of the straw, per hour, and about 
two barrels of wheat. 

Attendance. 



Two men feeding. 
One man at the fan, 



One mansuper* 
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One man superintending the machine^ 
One boy driving: 
One man is employed tying tlic straw in bmidles, as 
the shakers dischaifge it into the straw-house. 

A comparative view of the original cost of this ma- 
chine^ and the subsequent saving and economy, rea- 
ders it extremely ^gible for general use among 9ub» 
stantial farmers. 

I have this day seen at Hazlewood, in fuH work, six 
ploughs : one double plough drawn by three horses; 
four, drawn each by two exen ; and one, by one hotsc^ 
beside a proportionable number of harrows. It was 
about two o'clock ; the quantity of work done in the 
course of the morning was astoniriiing; each plough 
had only the attendance, I cannot say work, of one 
man, fctt* they amusedly waBced along side ; the horses 
and machinery performed the labour in a superior 
style of ease and exceHence. 

Markets for Gram. 

Sligo is the only market for grain, from whence 
very considerable exportations are made, of oats par- 
ticularly, and some barley, for all parts of the Irish 
coasts, and sometimes to England. It is supposed to 
be the best market in Ireland for exportation of 
grain. 

Vse 

\ 
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Use of green Food in Winter. 

None used in this county, except by Mr. Wjmne 
and some very few others; many, however, are pre« 
paring to avail themselves of its vast utility* 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 



PASTURE. 



Nature of it. 

THERE is in this county every possible variety 
of pasture, sour, sweet, light, heavy; some fit for 
rabbits and kids, some for the heaviest cows and oxen. 
Coolavin, which contains a vast deal of sour and 
mountain pasture, contains also some of the richer 
feeding grounds of Ireland. But the main body of 
the county, consisting of the baronies of Liney, Cor- 
ran and Tyrerril, is mostly either a fattening or feed- 
ing country of very good quality; the baronies of 
Tyrera and Carbury being mostly fit for, and occu- 
pied in tillage. 

Breed of Cattle how far improrved^ how far capable 
of further improvement* 

Very much improved, and improving every day; 
there are some very large, and very handsome heifers 

and 
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and oxen at Mefcury, and throughout the county the 
gentry and opulent farmers have a long time had ex- 
cellent cattle ; but those among the mountains and 
among the poor are wretchedly bad, and, until the 
mountains and the state of the poor are first improv- 
ed, not capable of much improvement. 

Mr. Wynne and Mr. Richard Wjrnne have, at a 
very great expence, imported a bull and above thirty 
cows, of the improved long-horned Leicestershire 
breed ; they are a very good size, small in bone, very 
broad in the back and rump. They have a number of 
fine yearling bulls, got, I have heard, by one of the 
best bulls in England, which came over in the cow9 
bellies, and which must prove of great use, in further 
improving the breed of this county; they also have 
several fine calves of this year. 

Mr. Wynne has a prodigious fine flock of new Lei- 
cester ewes, purchased from Robert St. George, Esq. 
which are this year tupped by a beautiful ram, hired 
of Messrs. Astley and St. George, at a very high price. 
Mr. Richard Wynne has a few very fine ewes of the 
same breed ; he shewed me some year-old wethers, 
which had been fed on a light, rocky pasture, and 
were thick fat, where Irish wethers three year-old 
had scarcely flesh enough to carry their bones, 

Mr. Wynne has also imported a ram and some 
very nice ewes of tbe^South Down breed, purchased 
of Mr. EUrnaa of Sussex. 

Both 
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Both the Mr* Wynnes hhve a rery ftne breed of 
bogs^ kliqfMM^ed £^oin Mf . Astky of Lekdslershke } 
ila»k eolowr i» bWk^ and ft reddish yellow ) they 41^ 
T^ broad over Ihcj bo^k^ round in the car^ajse^ smaU 
iQ the h^ad und bone, th6 dars sraatt Imd pricked^ ead 
the tails thin and curly* Th^y bate dlfeady sold a 
great mioftber of young dnes at high pri^es> and the 
Iweed ]# so ifniv€!fs«dly erteeaoed^ it prc»mses to be- 
iB^ate very gendnd* 

Among the gentlenien and £»rqE(ers there is ^Hi $L 
ftq^MMlity of ia^rovement> wad that by a judibietift 
i^eiioa of th6 bedt^ and most getiertilly i^piproveA 
poioiti^ whibth^ uritUfi ihb mal» breed or fioiily of 
Mllbvorby a cross of supmor ore^enf^kgMleMXi^ 



Markets or ^airs/or them. 

Jdmutr^i^ 1, Befllatglrf. 
'"■' >'^ ' ' laf. Bonnads^; 
*^'f^ ^' i8» Tobercurry. 
Feirttartf i. Bifflyriiote. Lifitti. 
Mttfck 4. Famftatpy. 
f wy'i* 25. If'obeifcurry. 
-*'— - 2&, SBgd T^oWii. 
4imT 19. ficJIaghy. 
JSfty 3. Coolooiiy/ 
■ 13. Newtown. 



Mmf 14. Bal- 
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May 14. Bsffirmcarrow. 
17> Tubberscanavan. 

20. Bunnidatie. 

21. Bdtra. 

■ .22. Tob^rcurry. 

24. Templehouse. 

. ' 27. Faririkarpy. 
June 1. Cooloony. 
^ 3. Esky. 

4. Caslebaldwm. 

7. Banada. 

rDromore. 

. 8. BaBintoglier. 

9. BeBaghy. 

14. BaHinacarrow. 

' — Enniscrone. 



18. Cliffony. 

21. ^dnaglass. 

28. Tobetcurry. 

30. Tnbberscanavan. 

Jvly 5. Casdebaldwin. 

Sfigo town. 

28. BaHintogher. 

■ 30. Templehouse. 

August 4. Batlasadare. 
— -. 5. St. Jameses W^. 
' 6. Buoiridane. 

" 9. Codoony. 

■ !," ■■ ' l^« Tobercuriy. 

dugmt 18. Ard« 
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Augmf 18. Arduj^lass. 
20. Beltra. 

27. Farniharpy. 

September 3. Ballimote. Linen. 

6. Castlebaldwin. 

— Cooloony. 

18. Bellaghy. 

— Enniscrone. 

Tubberscanavan^ 



23. Ardnaglass. 



October 4. Tobercurry. 

5. ClifFony. 

— — 11. Bunnidane. 

14. Ballinacarrow. 

• 18. Ballintogher. 

'■ 28. Rosslee. 
November i. Tubberscanavan. 
■ 3. Castlebaldwyn. 

6. ClifFony. 

8. Templehouse. 

— — — 12. Ballasadare. 

— — 15. Ballymote. Linen. 

17. Ardnaglass. 

18. Esky. 

■ — 22. Cooloony. 

» 29. Bunnidane. 
' Farnicamy. 

■' Tobbercurry. 



December 
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December 6. Newtown* 

— 8. Ballintogher. 
— ^— — 14. Ballinacarrow. 

Cliffony. 



16. Cooloony, 
30, Dromore, 



General Prices. 

Bullocks this year sold at Tubberscanavan, some 
for £a5 eacb; dry cows from 5 to ^.10; fat and 
milch cows from 6 to £.15; very few, however, at 
so high a price as £.15; sheep from 25 shillings to 
two guineas each. 

Modes of feeding, how far housed in Winter. 

In general, cattle are housed from the middle df 
December to the middle of May, and fed with straw 
and hay ; Mr. Wynne houses all his cattle during the 
winter, and feeds them with cabbages, rape, turnips^ 
carrots, potatoes, cut straw, and sparingly with hay ; 
in spring with vetches and rye. 

Mr. Cooper and Mr. Duke house oxen, as do 

some others, who by so doing are the earliest in 

market ; but those are only rare instances, as bullock^ 

and dry cattle are seldom housed at all, but fed 

abroad in the sheltered grounds, when severity of 

weather requires it. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Holmes houses lj»e fat tnultoQ fimr bU table, 
and feeds them wkb oals and hay; until he did 
house, they always fell away in winter ; I have seen 
this d<me in several instwees with v^y good effect. 

Natural grasses — Artificial grasses. , 

All the grasses of this county (consisting of 
those generally produced by the best and worst 
8oils) are natural^ except those of a few gentle- 
mepg who sow clovers and ryergraas* 

Mr, Wynne has this year introduced lucerne into 
bis farm, and many sow common hay-seed, which 
is a mixture of the seeds of the indigenous grasses 
and weeds of their meadows, and very frequently 
from the number of weeds, which those seeds pro* 
pagate^ the practice is very injurious. 



Mod$ ofhajf-making. 

The general mode of hay-making here, is to let 
the swarth remain about twenty-four hours un-« 
touched, then to shake it out the next mornings 
and In the evening of the same day to put it into 
lap-coqks,, in which state it lies till tramfied ; it is 
considered here the cheapest and best mode. 

Sometimes 
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SemetiiQi^e bay^ in propoition tp tb« weiglil and 
juice of it^ must be shaken out of tbe graft or lap- 
codM once or twice, and maAt intd^ hand-tfoofca, be- 
fore it >fl tramped. 



^airies^—iheir produce. 

There are several dairies abont SUgfo, anrf Ae 
export of buttei^ jFrom that town is very considerable; 
last year it amounted to upwards of </. 20,000. Thii 
vast encrease in the quantity, and export of butter, 
is chiefly owing to an improvement in the manner 
of making it np ; formerly it used to be packed ia 
crocks ; latterly the country people have been com« 
pelled to make it up in well coopered casks, and 
this method has so improved the quality of the but* 
ter, as to rival any in the kingdom. 

In the baronies of Liney and Carran, butter and 
pasture furnish the principal means of paying the 
rents. 



JPrices of hides y tallow, and wool; and quantities 
sold. 

Hides at present (December,) sell at from 2d. to 
3rf, per pound : tallow 9^. 4t/. per «tone: wool, the 

price 
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price of it diis year, is ei^iteen^iittiDgs per stone 
of sixteen pounds. 

The quantities of those articles sold it is impos- 
sible to ascertain, as there is no person employed, 
or no institution of noting them down. But Sligo 
being now a slaughtering exporting market, the 
quantities sold of hides, and tallow, must be pro- 
poriiol^able to the extent of that trade, which is by 
ap means trifling. 

In the wool-trade, Sligo is the emporium be- 
tween Connaught and the North, from whence num- 
bers come to meet the Connaught sellers, and buy 
up large quantities of that article. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 



FAI^MS, 



Their size. 



Their size is various, from 3 acres to 500 ; the 
poorest classes have very small holdings, not only 
three acres, but sometimes even less; as they ad- 
Tance higher in circumstances, the extent of their 
holdings upwards to five hundred acres, as men- 
tioned, and even above it; not that individuals in 
general hold farms of that extent, but that mifortu- 
nately the tenures of lands are mostly as yet imdi- 
vided, and a great number of tenants hold still in 
partnership wide tracts of land, and beside, be« 
cause to the farms are commonly annexed wide ap- 
purtenances of coarse bottoms and mountain. 



Farm houses and offices. 

The few houses, that answer that description, are 
made of stone and hme walls, with two or three se-^ 

D parate 
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parate apartments, and separate offices, all tolera- 
bly neat and snug. 



Mode of repairing thenij whether by landlord or 
tenant* 

Always by the tenant. This is the fourth county 
I have examined, and in all the four not one in- 
stance occurred, where the landlord was obliged to 
repair. 



Nature of tenures^ general state of leases and par- 
ticular clauses therein. 

The nature of tenures is here, as in other parts of 
Ireland, to wit, fee simple, freehold, and terms for 
years. The general state of leases is being made 
for lives or years, or both ; the particular clauses 
go to prevent alienation and waste, and sometimes, 
but very seldom, to give the tenant allowance for 
improvements, and reclaiming bogs and nu)untains. 

Church, College, Bishop, and electioneering leases, 
are the bane of agriculture ; they mar the profits and 
the prospects of the poor and rich, and loudly de- 
maiui a parliasjientary modification* 

This 
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This is a matter of itsellF so clear, that any argu- 
ment, oiFered in conformation of it, would only ob- 
scure the self evidence of the proposition^ 



Taxes or cesses paid by tenants. 

Quit and crown rents are sometimes paid by the 
landlords, all the other cesses, church,^ grand jury, 
hearth, window taxes, &c. by the tenants. 



Proportion of working horses or bullocks to the 
size of farms. 

All the wort of the small farms is done by horses; 
as to the proportion of horses to the size of the 
farms, one horse might be averaged to every ten 
acres; the petty farmers give and take a loan to 
help each others ploughing and harrowing, in most 
parts of the county. 

Those, who about the town and neighbourhood of 
£Aigo happen to have three horses, hire out those 
horses, and themselves, at one guinea per acre, for 
l^oughing and harrowing. 

In such parts as are distant firom the sea, the 

average is about two horses to every ten acres, but 

D 2' it 
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it varies in proportion to the distance for convejring 
the sea-manure into the interior. 



General size of fields and enclosures. 

In general small, but varying from two to four 
acres. Those however occupied by gentlemen, and 
large fiarmers, are extensive, sometimes from five to 
fcft acreSk 



Nature qf fences. 

The fences of this county are walls, quicked 
ditches, and common plain cJay ditches. The sotl.be* 
ing in many places gravelly and friable, it requires 
alternate layers of stone and clay to face the ditches; 
some of those are made very large, for instance, by 
Mr. Holmes, which, though near the sea, grow quicks 
very well, particularly when shaded by trimrnqd 
broom* 

Stone walls in many parts are the princip^ 
fences, the stones having been collected for the 
double purpose of clearing the fields and enclosii^ 
them* 

Mode 
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Mode of Hedgerrows, and keeping ff edges. 

The hedge-rows, if they may be so called, are 
planted, sometiipes a single, sometimes a double, 
and sometimes, but seldom, a treble row of hawthorn, 
in the face of the ditches ; plants of various sorts, 
such as ash, alder, oak, crabtree, &c. are mixed with 
the thorn, and grow very well. 

Near the sea, particularly on the north and north- 
west, no plant will grow, unless well sheltered^ ex- 
cept sycamore and elder, conimonly called bore- 
tree; thosQ r^peat^ trials have proved to brave the 
storms. 

As to any particular mode of keeping those 
hedges, I cohld observe none, except the common 
defence, which the ditch affords to its own face, by 
its back and excavation ; nor does any other seen^ 
necessary in this country, where hedge-rows are 
hardly ever grown except in ditches, 

Mode of Draining, 

Draining is in general very little known or prac- 
tised in this county. 

Some of the gentlemen make open, and sometimes 
hollow cbriuns of vs^rious 9izes, avoiding to necessity, 
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and particukrly at the feet of hills, by which the fall 
of water and spue at the bottom is prevented. 

It is in the mountains and bogs, that the greatest 
part of any draining, that is done, is to be seen, as 
the soil in general, except in Corran and Liney, is 
^igh*> gravelly, and pervious; the stratum called lea- 
clea requiring only to be broken instead of draining, 
and incorporated with the rest of the soil, to render 
it permeable and productive. 

A great part of the demesne of Hazlewood had 
been very wet, but Mr. Wynne has effectually drain- 
ed it, not only by breaking and uniting with the rest 
of the soil the stratum called leaclea, but also by cut- 
ting offsprings at the sides of hills. I have myself 
been present at a very interesting operation ; a large 
field had perhaps since the creation reipained drown- 
ed in water; surface-drains had been made in various 
and different depths, without any good effect. Mr. 
Wynne determined to sink a drain at the head of this 
field, to come at the spring; penetrated through a 
stratum of rock, by quarrying to a depth of about 
seven feet; and then gushed out through this rock 
several large streams of clear Water, which in all pro- 
bability will effectually remove the evil. 

Mr. Elkington has acquired such well merited ce- 
lebrity in the art of draining that, though he cannot 
' be pursued ill all his directions, nor his method accu- 
' rately detailed in such a publication as this, still to 
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make known the principles of his mode of draining 
must be gratifying and instractive. 

I extract it from Mr. Johnstone^ who, under the 
patronage of the Dublin »Society, and for the consi- 
deration of the Board of Agriculture in England, 
published Mr. Elkington^s approved method of drain- 
ing, together with excellent tracts of his own on hol- 
low and open draining. 
- He proceeds as foUows, Chap. 2. p. 11. 

^' It is remarkable, that the principles, on which the 
draining of land depends,' being so great a desidera- 
tum in. agriculture, should have been so litde known 
or attended to, or that the practice of it, acccnrding to 
these obvious principles, should have been so much 
t^onfined, while improvements in the other branches 
of husbandry have be«i carried almost to the highest 
possible perfection.'' \ 

" However intricate or .abstruse it may hitherto 
have been considered, even by those, who were other-, 
wise well informed in the theory of agriculturie, of 
which it forms the most important branch; yet it 
will appear from the following observations, to be 
bounded on circumstances the most plain and ra- 
tional, and which, when reduced to practice, pro- 
duce those effects, which a simple knowledge of the 
cause naturally points out,'' 

" Wetness in lands proceeds from two causes, as 
Afiercm as the effects they produce." 

'' It 
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^^ It proceeds either from rain water stagnant on the 
surface, or from the water of springs issuing over, og 
confined under it. On day soils, that hare no natu- 
ral descent, wetness is commonly produced by the 
fii^ of these causes; but in a variety of situations it 
may proceed from the latter." 

** The principles of Mr. Elkington's art are so 
closely connected with the nature of springs, that 
without a knowledge of these, and the causes pro- 
ducing them, it is impossible to practise it with either 
success or advantage; for surface-draining y where 
the wetness proceeds from subjacent water, is only al- 
leviating the effect, in place of removing the cause. 
It will therefore be necessary in the first place, so far 
to ascertain the nature of springs, and their connec- 
tion with the forpiation qf bogs, as to enable the 
practical drainer more easily to comprehend the the- 
oretical part of Mr. Elkington's system." 

^* From its general external appearance, and by 
the perforations, that have been made in it by 
quarries, wells, and other subterraneous pits, the 
earth is known to be composed of various strata^ 
which being in their nature of opposite consistence 
are distinguished by the names of porous and imper- 
vious." 

** Those strata, which from their more open com- 
position are porous, and capable of receiving the 
rain water that falls on them, include rock, gravel, 
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sandy and such marles as are of an absorbent quality. 
Clay, and a certain kind of gravel having a propor- 
tion of clay in its composition, which, by binding and 
cementing the small stones together, renders it equally 
close and tenacious as clay itself; with such rock 
as is of a close and compact nature, without any fis-., 
sures in it, are the principal strata, that most resist 
the reception of water, and that are capable of re- 
taining it on the surface, till exhaled by the sun, or 
carried oflF by suitable drains, and are termed imper- 
vious." 

" Springs therefore originate from rain water falling 
upon such porous and absorbent surfaces, and sub- 
siding downwards through, such, till in its passage it 
meets a body of clay or other impenetrable sub- 
stance, which obstructs its further descent ; and here 
forming a reservoir or considerable collection of 
water, it is forced either to filtrate along such body, or 
vrise to some part of th6 surface, where it oozes out 
in all those different appearances, . that are so fre- 
quently met with. Thi^ is evident from the immedi- 
ate disappearance of the rain water as it falls on some 
parts of the ground, while it remains stagnant on 
others, till carried off. by evaporation, and from the 
strength of springs being greater in wet than in dry 
seasons ; hence, after incessant rains, they are obser- 
ved to break out in higher situations, and, as the wea- 
ther becomes drier, give over running out, except {^t 
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their lowest outlets. The strength of springs also, 
or quantity of water which they issue, depends chief- 
ly on the extent of high ground, that receives and 
retains the rain, forming large reservoirs, which af- 
fords them a more regular supply ; thqs bog-springs, 
or those that rise in vallies or low situations, are 
much stronger, and have a more regular discharge 
than those, which break out on the higher grounds, 
or on the sides of hills." 

" Independent of these causes, there are certainly 
great springs contained in the bowels of the earth; 
otherwise how could the many rivers, that intersect it, 
be supplied with such vast quantities of water as they 
discharge, the rains falling on its surface, or the dews, 
that descend, not being adequate for that purpose ? 
But as this may be considered among those arcana 
of nature, which have not yet been sufficiently ex- 
plored, and lying at too great a depth to affect the 
surface, it comes not within the limits of the present 
enquiry." 

" With the nature and causes of springs that of 
bogs is intimately connected; for, where springs break- 
ing out in the manner above described run over a 
flat surface of clay, and cannot get off with sufficient 
rapidity, or are not confined to a narrow channel, 
the superabundance of water must cause the dissolu- 
tion of all the coarse vegetables it produces, which, 
together with part of the natural soil itself, is formed 
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into a peat earth, evexy year encreasing in deptb; 
and the extent of such bog or morass is according to 
the quantity of water, and to that of the flat ground, 
on which it is formed." 

*^ The great object of Mr. Elkingtorfs system is 
that of draining such bogs, by cutting off entirely the 
source of the springs, or subterraneous water, that 
causes the wetness, either by flowing over the sur- 
face, or by its being long confined under it. If the 
springs have a natural outlet, the object of the drain 
is to lower and enlarge it, which, by giving the water 
a more free and easy channel, will sooner discharge 
and draw it off, or will reduce it to a level so fiir 
below the surface as to prevent its overflowing it." 

** Where the springs have no apparent outlet, but 
are either confined so far below the surface as to in- 
jure it by constant moisture, or by oozing out imper- 
ceptibly through any small pores of the upper soil, 
the object of the drain is to give a proper vent to that 
water, and to extract more quickly and more effec- 
tually what has before been pent up in the bosom of 
the soil. The object of the augre, which in many 
instances is the sine quo non of the business, is simply 
to reach or tap the spring, and to give vent to the 
water thus pent up, when the depth of the drain 
does not reach it, where the level of the outlet will 
not admit of its being cut to that depth, and where 
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the expence of cutting so deep would be very great, 
and the execution of it very difficult." 

*^ According to these principles this system of 
draining has been attended with extraordinary 
consequences in the course of Mr. Elkington's prac- 
tice, which shall be more fully explained in the after 
part of this report. By it not only the land in the 
immediate vicinity of the drain, but also springs, 
wells, and wet ground at a considerable distance have 
been made dry, with wbiph there was no apparent 
commwicationt" 

" As the whole depends^ on the situation of the 
ground to be 4i'ained, and the nature and inclination 
of the .strata, of which the adjacent country is com- 
posed, as much knowledge as possible must be ob- 
tained of these, before the proper course of a drain 
can be ascertained, or any specific rules given for its 
direction or execution. But all these circumstances 
will be more particpUrly explained in describing the 
parts of th^ operation, with wh^ch tljey are, con- 
nected." 
Mr, Johnstone, having detailed ^t large Mr. Elking^ 
ton's method of spring-draining, then proceeds to ob- 
servations on hoUow and surface draining ; fron 
which I deem it very usefuj to take some extracts. , 

He proceeds pag^e 125. 

** This being a part of the draining system, not 
poming within the limits of Mr. Elkington's prac 
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rice, and founded on principles different from thotee, 
that are applicable to tKe drainage of bogs, and 
other swampy grounds, injured by springs, I have 
thought it more proper to add it by way of appen- 
dix, than to have incorporated it with the preceding 
report.'* 

" When the wetness of the field arises from rain- 
water, that cannot sink through a tenacious soil, 
and must, if there be no declivity, remain till evapo- 
rated, the principles, which govern the practice of 
Mr. Elkington, are not applicable ; but in all cases 
(and such are very numerous) where the wetness 
proceeds from springs, a farmer ought certainly to 
examine his field carefully in order to scertain, whe- 
ther the evil proceeds from the above cause only, or 
whether it proceeds from springs ; if from the lat- 
ter, he should endeavour to discover if such springs 
are distinct and unconnected, or whether they do 
not flow from some main one y which being cut off 
would drain a considerable tract of land below the 
spot where it rises, as has been explained and ex-, 
emplified in the latter part of Ch. 3.*' 

** From want of attention to this necessary discrimi- 
nation, it is very common in Essex, Suffolk, and 
other counties, where draining is very generally 
performed, to see many superfluous drains, marked 
out in directions, where they can have little effect, 
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and where a single one well directed would We 
coinpletely dried the field." 

^^ As the expence, which mi^ thus be saved, is an 
object of consequence, too much attention cannot 
be paid to the enquiry." 

Page 1 30 — " Springs, that proceed from water, at 
any considerable depth in the eaxtb, or which break 
out from the variation of certain strata in bills, which 
demand deep cutting, and the u$e of the augre to 
work their cure, according to Mr, Elkington's mode 
of draining, has already been treated of. Hollow 
drains^ that come under the present description, are 
chiefly used to correct that wetness of soils, which 
results from rain, and which frottt flatness of sur<^ 
face, or its retentive quality, st^gn^tes to the injury 
of both soil and crops. Thi^ is theniost general na- 
ture of the evil, which tibese drains are intended to 
remedy, but by no means excluavely of that cause4 
by land springs, whose seat apparently ij&. below 
their depth. The w^ness proceeding &0m. such i^ 
in some cases removed by. these drauis^ when de^ 
enough cut, and properly directed ; but in many 
others, from ignorance in the drainer,, great svLm» of 
money are thrown away, for want of Mt^nding prot 
periy to the nature of the evil, and of distinguishing 
betwixt surfact-water oviy^ and the oozing of land#> 
springs." 

In 
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"In soils, that are so tenacious as to retain water on 
the surface, till evaporation carries it off, such as 
are found in Sussex, Surry, and many other coun- 
ties, this method of draining has been tried, and 
found entirely to fail. The ca\lse of this can easily 
be accounted for. Very stiff clay will hold water like 
a dish, and consequently the small portion of water, 
which, each drain will carry off, is only what falls 
immediately above it, or what it can receive at top, 
when the ground on each side has a descent to- 
wards it." 

** Open trenches therefore, with the ridges and wa- 
ter-furrows properly formed and directed, is the 
only method, whereby the drainage of retentive soils 
can be accomplished." 

** It is necessary to lay it up in ridges, properly 
placed, and to cut small open drains across the 
ridges, where requisite, communicating with each 
other, and with the furrows, and thus all the water- 
furrows operate as drains." 

** The water, as it falls upon the ridge, immediate-, 
ly makes its way into the furrows, and runs along 
them while there is descent, and, if it is stopped in 
any of them by the ground rising, is conveyed by 
the drains, across the ridges, into some other fur- 
rows, where there. is a descent, along which it market 
its way into some ditch, or water course, at the ex- 
tremity of the field," 

In 
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** In Essex and in Suffolk, where it has been j^ound 
advantageous, the soil is a wet poachy loam, more 
or less mixed on the surface with vegetation mould; 
under that in some places a raw hungry loam^ and 
in others a clay-marle." 

** (3n these soils the effect is very great ; for the 
upper stratum, wherb the moisture is chiefly lodged, 
being in some degree porous, the water is easily ex- 
tracted from it by means of the drains ; the under- 
stratum being also of retentive quality, their depth 
does not require to be great." 

" When Mr. Young of Clare observes, that the im- 
provement by these drains is great on clay soils, he 
certainly means soils of this description." 

" I know from experience, that in clayey soib 
it will answer perfectly weB, that it is the most ex- 
peditious, and the least expensive, as well as the. 
most durable improvement of any in the whole sys- 
tem of agricultural economy, &c." 

" J^y what rules their directions are marked, — ^For 
many years back, the farmers have not inade a pro- 
per distinction in fields, that had a declivity, between 
tracing their drains with the slope ^ or directing them 
obliquely across it; the best farmers are now attentive 
to this important point, and studiously mark the di- 
rections of their drains obliquely. They are also care- 
ful to give theih just the fall sufficient to carry off 
the water, in a gentle, but not a rapid current, by 
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which, mastns' they are less apt to chdli:e or blow up^ 
as it is sometimes called, whereby spots in the fidd 
have apparently an arti|iciad spring formed.** 

** Upon fields that «re level, or ne^ly so, great 
numbers of wbidi are £ou|id in th« western counties 
of England, it has been a .common practice, and not 
an improper one, if tbe wetness proceeds solely 
from rain, to mark die driunsf regularly at a rod 
(sixteea and an fialf £eiet) jot thereabout, across thfii 
land from ditch to. ditdi ; gc if the drains, from any 
^nall inequality of «irl|ace, will flow only at oo^ 
end, then to stop short or disoontinue their length 
€» one side <^ the ifield, as soon aa the ditcb operates 
in laying it dry." 

. ^^ Whece ^ slopes of a field vary and Ml in di& 
ferent directions, the fermer should attend to such va* 
riadons, and direct his drains so as to croiss oblique<^ 
ly the upper side of each decBvity." 

^^ It is a general r^leuot to conduct too many drains 
to ilie same moudi or outlet ; for if D»uoh water HomB 
in amy drain, from having thrown many lateral 
branches into one ^rain,' the latter must not only be 
ti)ajde< larger and deeper, but wi& «ven then be 
liable to fail ; and a failure of that kind affects sq 
much a larger space of ground, by impeding the 
course of so many other drains. On diie account it 
l^as been foun^ betjber to n|f^ tfee dfcains detached, 
rather thsm to. comiect too soanj^ ^i thieih togetfier, 
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which occasi(His much water to be conducted U> one 
mouth." 

*^ Cas^ will however occur, in which, from the po- 
sition of the ground, it may beiwcessary to join se- 
veral side branches (wings) into one main drain ; on 
this Subject Mr. Vancouver, in his Agricultural report 
of Essex, has the following judicious remark. 

" If the field, proposed tobe drained, lies greatly 
on the descent, every care should be taken to makd 
die drains bear sufficiently horizontally : in the &st 
place to prevent a too precipitant fall of the water, 
by which the bottoms of the drains would be worn 
uneven, and a temporary obstruction occasion them 
to blow; and secondly 9 because the more perfect- 
ly horizontal is the field, so that it lies level free, 
and affords a sufficient fall for the water, the less 
occasion will there be for the same number of drains, 
as would be required in a toil of equal closeness on 
the side of a bill. The drains in the field that lien 
nearly level, drawing equally well upon each ade ; 
whereaa those on the hang of a hiU, drawing only 
from the higher sides of the drains, and coasequently 
requiring them to be made much nearer or closer to- 
gether." 

Manner in which drains are partly opened t^ith the 
plough, p. 140. 

The method practised by Mr. James Young of 
Clai*e, which he has described himself from very am- 
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pie practice, is deserving^ of attention ; he says; when 
.1 have marked the drains in a field usually a rod 
asunder, I draw two furrows with a common foot- 
plough, leaving a batUk betwixt them, about fifteen 
inches wide ; then with a strong double breasted 
plough, made on purpose I split that baulk, and leave 
a clean furrow fourteen or fifte^i inches below the 
surface. But where the depth of the soils requires it, 
for I like to touch the clay, by a second ploughing I 
sink it to eighteen or twenty inches; it is then ready 
for the land-ditching spade, with which I dig fifteen 
inches deep a drain as narrow as possible." Annals 
of Agr, V. iii. p. 164. 

** The method followed by farmers, who do not pos- 
sess ploughs made on purpose for the work, is this. 
With their common plough drawn by four or five 
horses, and usually stirring about four or five inches 
deep, they turn a double furrow, throwing the earth 
on each side, and leaving a baulk in the middle ; 
this baulk they raise by a second bout in the same 
manner. Then they go in the open furrow twice 
with their common double breast plough, getting what 
depth they can ; after this they shovel ""out all the 
loose mould and inequalities to the breadth of about 
a foot ; and thus having gained a clean open furrow, 
the depth varying according to the soil and ploughs, 
but usually about eight or nine inches, they dig 
one spit with a draining spade, sixteen inches de^p, 
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thus gaining in the whole twenty-four or twenty-fit^ 
itiebes; hvtt as this^epth is Be\d<m\ mffiowoty wKea 
liecci^ary they throw out another, or e?eri two «her 
•^its, whSeh makes ike whole depth frcwn thirty to 
-fwty inches." : ' - 



Depth mi^i^Uth. . ^ 

■' . ' . ■ ' \ . ' ' ' '\ 

** The flepth is various according to the nature of 

the soil, the situation of the field, tlie .expence 
the farmer is willing to incur, and a div,ersity of 
other circumstances ; many years ago three feet was 
the common depth in most soils, but for twenty 
years past they have seldom exceeded thirty or 
thirty -two inches.'* 
** Main or receiving drains are always a little deeper 
than tlie others^ having more water to convey, and 
farther to carry it; the deeper they are dug in per- 
vious soils, the farther they will operate in reducing 
the moisture to a level, where it can less injure vege- 
tation : but when the spade reaches an impervious 
soil, through which water will not percolate, there is 
no occasion for making the trench any deeper; a few 
inches however in the clay, as a safer channel for the 
water, is of advantage." 

One general rule is never to be departed from^ 
which is, that the depth must be sufficient to prevent 
the impression of the fe^t of the cattle from affecting 
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the positjson of tfie materials used in filling tbem^ This 
m^st particularly be observed of horses walking in thq 
furrow while ploughing, as they the^tread four iuGheSj^ 
and perhaps more, below the surface of the ground ; 
add to these four inches, nine or ten more for the ma- 
terials ; and when the drains arc only twenty-four 
deep, there will be nine or ten inches of soil to bear 
the weight of the horse in the act of {^ughing ; this, 
as the earth has beep stirred seems certainly too little^ 
and should apparently ascertain, that twenty-fouf 
inches is by no means a suflScient depth. If by going 
thirty inches down a tenacioas soil is not too deeply 
entered, a greater depth in a m<yre porous one is not 
only requisite, but ought to be greatly preferable.'* ' 
*^ In all the modern drainages in the eastern coun- 
ties the farmers have been very solicitous to cut 
them as narrow as possible, by which means a great 
isaving is made in the materiak used in fiHing thenr, 
such as bushes, poles, spray, or straw ; but if brick or 
stones are used, of course this rule cannot be adhered 
to. However, there is no occasion for the width being 
greater than one foot, if the stones are only coupled 
at bottom, or thrown in promiscuously, or more than 
sixteen inches, if laid in the form of a conduit. 
Whatever the depth of materials may be, the 
mould, that covers them to the surface, should ne- 
ver be less than one foot thick, or rather more in all 
tillage fields* In pasture land gravel, if at hand, es- 
pecially 
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pecially if the soil is very tenacious, is preferable to 
the mould thrown out, which may be spread iii any 
adjoining hollow.'* 

Tools employed. 

*t 
'^ The instruments^ which have been long in com- 
mon use in the eastern parts of the kingdom, are 
extremely sinaple." 
*^ While the depths of drains were more considerable 
than at present, three spades were in use to succeed 
one another, lessening in breadth gradually in such a 
manner as to form a regular contraction to the bot- 
tom ; but of late years cheaper and easier methods 
have been pursued. By previous ploughing, all th^ 
spades, except the lower one, have been laid aside^ 
and where a greater depth than common has been re- 
quired, not more than two have been used. The scoop 
which is pushed or drawn along the bottom of the 
drain, to clear out the loose mould and prepare it for 
the mateialsused in filling, varies in size and breadth 
according to the width of the drain. The draining 
spade, which is also of different sizes, is represented 
in the plate. It is a common spade, tapering at thjt 
lower extremity to various breadths, as occasionally 
necessary for the formation of different drains.'* 
" As to opening holloxv drains by the plough onb/^ I 
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pass over as expensive, and for many reasons never 
probable id come into practice." 

^* Materials y with which t%ey are filled — are stone, ] 
wqpd, straw and stubble, heath or ling, and bricks 
made fwr the purpose." 

If stones taken from quarries are to be used, and 
the drain formed like a conduit at bottom, the trench 
is made ^ide enough to contain two side stones about 
six inches asunder aind the same in height, with a cap 
or flat stonp laid over, which covers ancj secures the 
passage, through which the water passes. These 
drains are more expensive than where the stones are 
thrown in promiscuously, but are the only one^ ap- 
plicable to springs, which may be prevented from 
injuring large tracts of lands by cuts comparatively 
short; but in Essex and the other eastern counties^ 
^hen hollow drains are filled with stones, it is usually 
with flints from chalk, or with stones from gravel-pits, 
or gathered ofi'the field." 

Very small stones do not answer well for any but 
very short drains, in which little water is conveyed, 
and any size requires a greater width at bottom than 
wood or straw, and consequently renders the expenca 
of cutting greater." 
" Whether the stones be large or small, they should 
be very clean, and free from any clay or earth, that 
may fulhere to them, and put in carefully, so ^ not 
to tumble down any of the earth of the drain, which 
« xoigh^ 
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might be apt to choke lip the interstices betwixt 
them." 

*^ Upon the subject of 'filling drains with Woody 
Lord Petre thus expresses his opinion." , 

^* The drains filled with wood^ and covered as usual 
with straw or rushes, are preferable to stones or My 
other materials; the reason is, as th^ wood decays, 
the water continues to pass : wheti filled with stones, 
and the drains stop up, which must be expected to 
take place in time, the earth becomes quite solid 
round the stones, and, as they do not decay, the fil- 
tering of the water is for ever obstructed: not sd 
when bushes or wood are i^ed j continual filtering 
and draining are then for ever to be perceived, and 
by repeating the operation a seccwid time, cutting the 
drains transversely of the old ones, the benefit of the 
filtering through the rotten wood is secured, and the 
spewing up of old, broken, and damaged drains cor- 
rected and carried off. Moreover, as bushes form a 
much greater number of cavities than either stones 
or poles, they are less able to stop up, and encourage 
filtering more than large^r and more solid bodies* A 
load of bushes containing 120 fi^gots will do about 
360 rods, and a load of straw containing 120 bottles 
the same. The load of bushes is gener^ly worth 
about fourteen shillings, smd the straw fifteen shil- 
lings per load; I therefore calculate this expe»ce 
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at iibowt tweWo fthUliags peir acre, ditches a tod* 
apart.** 
*' Ricbard I*r«5t<Mi Esq* <rf Blacfcmote, a correspon- 
dfcnt of the Bosad, prefers, on twenty years experi- 
ence, blackthorns to every other material for filling.'^ 
*< There is also another method of filling with wood, 
by suspending the faggots or bashes on cross billets, 
s^ on end in the bottoib of the drain, as represented 
by number 5 in the plate.'* 

*^ This Idnd of drain bai$ been succes^ully practised 
in Berwickshire, where it is said to haro continued 
mnmng for thirty years." 

It has jdso been attempted at Livingston, the seat 
of Mr. W. Cunningham, but is not approved of there; 
for it is said, that the feet of the cattle, in plough- 
ing, went down and demnged the billets, that sup- 
ported the bru^wood, and consequently put a stop 
to the discharge of tlte wat^r; but this has been 
owing to the waiit of a sufficient depth of earth above 
the wood, which waw not more than six inches. This 
kind of drain is however imuch recommended by 
the writer of the Agricultural report of the county of 
Caermarthen in Wales. He says, ** the completest 
method I have yet faiown, is to cut the strongest 
willows, or other aquatic brtlshwood, into lengths of 
about twenty inches, and place tliem alternately in 
the drain, with one end against one side of the bot- 
tom, tsad the od)^ leaning against lite opposite 

* side: 
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Bide : having placed the i^ong wood in this manlier^ 
I iill the space^ left between them on the upper side^ 
with small bru^wood^ upon which a few rudies or 
straw being laid, as before mentioned, the work is 
done.** WiUow, alder, asp, or beech boughs are ex- 
ceedingly durable, if put into the drain green, or be- 
fore the sap is dried ; but if they are sufiered to be- 
come dry, and then laid under ground, a rapid decay 
is the consequence.** 

* '^Respecting filling drains with straw, the following 
observation by Mr. Vancouver, in his repcwrt of E*i 
sex husbandry, merits attention. " When the soil 
; is a very close and retentive clay, the drains should 
be made proportionably near to each other, shallow, 
and filled with straw only, it being totally unneces^ 
sary to use wood, or any more durable material 
upon lands, where the ades of the drains are not 
likely to crumble in ; upKm a soil like this the drains 
should seldom exceed thrcse or four yards apart, and 
twenty inches deep, or siK^h a depth as may be the 
most conveniently qbtained, by first opening th^ 
drains with the plough, dioveling the bottom of the 
lowest furrow, and then digging oue spit only, with 
the hand-ditch-spade, aqd which, ipaterials included, 
will cost iabout 2s. 6d. per score rods.** 
. ; Drains formed in this manner through the tough 
.and retentive clays, will be found in a short time, 
after the work is finished, to have fcxrmed over the 

straw. 
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straw, with which the drain was filled, an arch 6{ 
sufficient strength to support the incumbent weight 
of the soil, and the casual traffic of the field. In 
twelve or eighteen months it may be observed, that 
the straw, being of one uniform substance, is all rol- 
led and carried away, leaving a clear pipe through 
the land in every drain, into which the passage of 
the water may have been facilitated by a due atten- 
tion to the filling of the drains with the most fria^ 
ble and porous parts of the surface the field might 
have afforded.'* 

'^ The latest and best improvement in fillin|^ hoUow 
* drains with straw, is that of twisting the straw into 
iEi rope described in the following passage, concern- 
ing some improvements in Essex.*' 

** The most prominent feature of the improvanenls 
is, a new method of filling land-drains; the common 
practice is to tread in loose straw, but Air. Bedwell 
has invented a method of winding it into a hard 
rope, as large as a man*8 ami, which be forces to 
the bottom of the drains, and finds by experience^ 
copied successfully by his iieighbours, to convey the 
water off more readily, and to have much longer 
duration ; at the same time the quantity df straw con^- 
sumed is not encreased, and the opei»tioh of filling 
is accelerated. After the cattle have picked it over, 
he finds the straw tougher, and in better order to 
wind, than when quite dry and firesh. The figure 
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in tlie plate is a representation not of Mr. Bedwell^ 
but of a more simple maveable machine^ for twistkg 
the ropes to be used in the above manner, 'See 
Footers reports of Middlesex,** 

" The next ];naterial to be noticed is bricks, made 
for the purpose, but being very expensive, and 
perhaps tinnecessary^ I shall waste no time about 
them. 



Mode oy filling. 

** There is one circumstance in filling the drains, at- 
tended to particularly by farmers, who are solicitous 
to have the work well performed, and that is to 
contract with their men only for digging and leav- 
ing clean, in order that filling may be done by men 
paid by the day^ as a greater security tliat it should 
be executed with all possible care, and isL usually 
attended to by the £urmer himself) cmt some, confi^ 
dential servant ; this is a rational practice^ and me« 
»its being foUqwwi. Mr.. Yo^Hig of Clare observes 
in the paper quoted before. <^ It is an invariable 
rede with me, never to suffer the man, who digs, to 
covet up ^ drains ; but it is leit open for me or 
my bailiff to examine, and then it is Mrell filled up 
to the Moulder with wheat-stubble, cut and stacked 
isx the purpose, immediatdy after the harvest, v^ a 

small 
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small stick or two at the outlet, to prevent its being 
stopped by any external accident. Lastly, with a 
common plough, ! turn.at ftirtowjelf the upper soil 
or mould upon the drain^ taking care not to turn in 
any of the dead soil, ra,ised by the land^ditch-spade^ 
which ought always to be laid on the outside^ and 
scattered over the land. It is right not to let the 
drains lie open any length of tinfie, lest they get 
injured by wet or frost; my general rule is to fill 
th^m up every day." 

After various calculations about expenqe^, that of 
land-draining an acre of land is stated jas followsi 
p. 160. • 

J «£* Si d. 

'^ F^r.cutting and taking together aw acre 
^f w^heal: sti^ble, generally sufficient £0^ an 
acre of drains, . . . . . '• . • O : ^ : <> 
: Diggii^ ^^ score rods of drains,' . 0:13:4 
Fillii:g4:hem up with stubble, . . . '0 : 2 : * 
£xtra fwork with the common spade, on . 
an average^ a day's work for a man^ . ,0 : 1 :. 4 



•- , ■ .c ' ■ ' ■ 

i • ' ^.0 : 19 : 4 

^* Mr,Maje)3idte informs' the Board, uponminute and 
particular calculation, that imderdraining one acre, 
the drains at one rodisqpart, including wood, straw, 
and aU the incidei^ charges, amounts to an ex*- 
pejOiCe of from 40^. to 45^. per acre, 

0/ 
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Of soi or pipe drains. 

** Various methods have been devised of saving the 
fixpence of materials in the filling of drains. The 
sod or pipe drains are undoubtedly the least ex- 
pensive of any, and may be of considerable benefit 
on some soils, but their duration and safety, in sup- 
porting heavy cattle or horses, in the act of plough- 
ing, cannot be very much depended on, unfess 
where the opening is at a considerable depth from 
the surface, and when the upper mould becomes in- 
crusted, or forms an arch,** 

** The method of executing them is, by digging a 
trench of a certain width and depth, and then by 
taking out the last spit with the harrow draining 
spade ; a shoulder is left on each- side, on which a 
sod or turf, dug in grass-land, is laid grass side down- 
wiLrds, and the mould thrown in over it; it is said, 
that such drains will continue hollow, and conse- 
quently discharge well for a great number of years. 
The mode of executing them ha6 been well describ- 
ed, and the tools represented by T. B. Bayley Esq, 
in the valuable Georgical Essays, published by Dr. 
M. Hunter, of York, p. 437. , Octavo edition." 

^^ Another simple mode of making pipe drains has 
been successfully attempted^ but it is better calcu- 

. . late^ 
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lated for the purpose of an aqueduct, than for dry- 
ing the soil.'* 

A drain is dag to the necessary depth, vxnaw at 
bottom, in which is laid a smooth tree or cylindrical 
piece of wood, ten or tw«lre feet long, six inches 
diameter at one end, and five at the other, haying 
a ring fastened in the thickest end : after strewing 
a little sand oi^the upper side of the tree, the clay 
or toughest part of the contents at the trench are 
first thrown in upon it> and tiien the remainder^ 
which is trod firmly down: by means of the ring and 
a rope through it, the tree is drawn out to within a 
foot or two of the small or hinder end, and the same 
operation repeated. A gentleman, who has tried this 
experiment, says, *^ this clay pipe has conducted a 
ntiall rill of water, a consid^able way under ground, 
for more than twenty years, without any sign of 
failing.'* 

** On sheep pastures, a very simple mode of carry- 
ing oflF surface water may be effected in this man- 
ner. After turning up furrows through the hollow 
parts of the field, where the water is apt to stag- 
nate, let a man with a spade pare off the loose soil, 
leaving the inverted sod or grassy side about three 
inches thick : this done, let him turn the sod over 
into the furrow, by which means three or four inches 
will be left in the bottom of the furrow, sufficient to 
discharge a camiderable quantity <rf water, which 
will readily subside into it, 

A great 
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** A great e!s:tent of ground may soon be gone orer 
in this way, and where the furrows choke or grow 
up, the sadne operation caa be repeated, at very 
little e^pence ; this is particularly adapted to sheep 
pastures, injtired by surface-water/' 

There are some further observations and direc* 
lions, relative to the drainage of stiff, clayey, reten* 
"tive iK>iIs, but in substance are contained in the 
fcH-egoing pages ; I shall therefore conclude this sub- 
ject, with the observations of some experienced and 
celebrated writers on the general utility of drain- 
ing. 

Already the benefits producible by Mr. Elking- 
Mm's mode, have been mentioned. Itfr. Johnstpn 
«ayft, page 177. ** Of all the improvements by which 
intelligent hu^ndry has enhanced die value of 
land, to the equal benefit of the own«r, occupier, 
and the public, there is not perhaps another, from 
which so many advantages have been derived at so 
moderate an expence." 

" Soils, that are wet firom rain or from spring water, 
are equally unproductive, till laid dry ; seasons of 
tillage are lost, if the land is in an araUe state, and 
in very wet years its produce is scanty and preca*. 
rious ; hut, when well drained^ all other exertions of 
good husbandry are attended with beneficial oon^ 
sequences, and take foH effect. The faiimer Ariveff 
on the same farm, w which his predecessor was 

ruined;' 
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rained ; of its effects on gi'»ss4ands, Lord Petre ob- 
serves: '^ the land after being drained, not so mtich 
chilled by the long continutoce of the winter water 
on the surface^ produces earlier vegetation in the 
spring ; the grass is rendered of a better kind ; the 
white clover is encouraged, which seldom fails in 
Essex, and in Hertfordshire, to chequer the land- 
ditched fields with its sweet appearance,'* And 
again: ^^ tillage land is much more manageable ; it 
dries gradually atid early in the spring ; the bad ef- 
fects of lands being catched full of water, when the 
parching winds in March suddenly harden the* sur-* 
face of wet grounds, are prevented, and the earth 
breaks kindly ; this in a short time alters the very 
nature of th^ soil; the weeds and grasses' change 
their colour ; every plant, that grows, loses the ap- 
pearance of rankness ; the com encreases in quantity 
and weight'; and every benefit a farmer can wish, is 
more or less the consequence of this first of all im- 
provements, in prop(^ion* as the soil draws well or 

Respecting the furthejr advantage of the practice 
on arable land, he likewise observes. " The great ad- 
vantage of land-draining is, we can plough earlier in 
the spring, and later in autumn, and it certainly 
makes the land tilth easier, and the land can be 
kept clean with less expence ; but it is too much for 
the farmer to expect his return the first crop ; I be- 
F liev« 
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li^ye I hiVe ktioWn some particular piece^ ttteihat 
paid the expence in two crops ; it certaialy is a very 
beneficial imprdvemwit to the farmer* 

Mr. Young oi Clare says : " I have a field, that 
used to be so wet and poachy ill the winter^ as not 
to be able to bear the iveigfat of a sheep : I lariA- 
drained and fiiJlbwed itj th6n sowed it With wheat 
without any manure, and had a crop equal to half 
the value of the land." 

In speaking of the improvements in the county of 
£^ex, Mr.VaacbuVer has the foUbWing remark on 
the importatice of draining. ^^ There is no improve- 
ment, to which the heavy land-husbandry of this 
county owes so much, as to the fortunate introduc- 
tion ind continuiwice of the practice of hollow drain- 
ing. The means of melioratiob, and the c<»i6equeftt 
^burces of fertility thonce derived to the soil, over 
and above what it fcarmerly yielded, are not mote 
impbrtant and valuiJ^le in the prcasent day, than per- 
manent and precious, as they must prove in thw 
consequences hereafter. The few instances of in- 
vincible bllndness»to the beneficial effects of this ex- 
cdlent practice go no further than to prove, that, 
where the wovk is not properly executed) it nev^ 
ceases to fail in producing the desired effect." 
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Every where in abundance there are to be found^ 
or not very inconvenient^ limestone and gravel, and 
in most places marie. All along the sea coast all the 
sea-weeds are used as manure, and, when laid early 
in winter on the ground, prove excellent manure, 
and produce dry potatoes; but when laid on just 
before planting the seed, the potatoes are always 
wet. 

Burning, liming, and the use of shelly sea-sand ; 
those proved and excellent manures are only just 
now by the example of a few gentlemen cre(pping 
into use. 

One article of public police I mi|st take the liberty 
of animadverting on, and that is the law against 
burning. It was enacted in times of general unac-p 
quaintanqe with chemistry and farming. . Both one 
and the other having opened their eyes a little, apd 
though but just emerging from darkness, the far- 
mers particularly inveigh most bitterly against this 
law, and petition a repeal of it. Experience has al^ 
most made the motion in the imperial parliament, 
seconded by the county of Mayo, which during the 
last years of scarcity would positively have perished, 
i^ th« liaw against burning had been enforced. 

r 2 A repeal, 
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A repeal^ however, of the act may not be so con* 
ducive to the common welfare, as a certam modifi- 
cation of it, by which tenants, wishing to bum, 
should be restrained to a certain course of crops, so 
as to let out the lands in better heart than when 
burned ; and burning under those restrictions would 
indubitably benefit the land-proprietors and the te- 
nants. 
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CHAP. V. 



GENERAL SUBJECTS. 



Population^ 



In this county there are, according to Mr. Bushels 
reports (which hitherto are the best authority) 1 1,509 
houses, and the number bf inhabitants about 60,000; 
but this must according to himself vastly underrate 
the population ; he does not calculate on so much as 
six to a family, which could safely be done, if not 
more ; nor are hospitals, charter schools, barracks, 
&c. included. 

The collector of taxes in this county has informed 
me officially, that in Sligo town alone there are up- 
wards of ten thousand inhabitants. 

It follows then pretty clearly, that the population 
of Sligo and of Ireland is vastly more than ever it 
was stated at. 

Number 
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Number and size of villages and towns. 

Twenty-one is the number of towns in the county 
of Sligo; the size of them tcry small ; and the towns 
every way inconsiderable except Sligo. 

Sligo consists of about seren or eight streets, com- 
posed of tolerably, decent bouse^ dome very good. 
The town is situated on the bay of Sligo, on both 
sides of the river, which runs from Lough-gill to the 
sea, and communicates by means of two bridges. It 
is itself too lowly situated to be called pretty, though 
it contributes to form some beautiful views and land- 
^apes. It has been considered rather unclean and 
unheaidiy ; but it is, by the kind interference of the 
lord of the soil, shortly to be paved, cleansed, flag- 
ged, lighted, &c. to the great corpfort and satisfac- 
tion of the inhabitants. It has ten thousand inhabi- 
tants, and is of no small importance in the general 
export and import trad^. 



Ilabiiaiiony fuely foody and clothing of the lower 
ran/c — their general cost. 

• Habitation stiB not unfrequently poor indeed, but 
m a state of improvement. Here, as in such others 
of the counties as I have seen, and, I believe, as in 
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all the countiei» of Ireland , the brute and human be- 
ings inhabit the same huts, full as often as they are 
divided by partitions or separate houses ; the walls 
of the poor huts are made of green or heathy soda, 
roofed with some rubbish of sticks, and thatched 
with heath and straw, or rushes in akernate lay- 
ers. 

The police of the country is extremely defective, 
in not quickly devising some means for improving 
the habitations of the poor, by the badness and mi- 
sery arid dirt of which (I assert it from my own ob- 
servation) one fourth part is lost of the population 
and consequent prosperity of Ireland. 

The cost of one of those hovels may be from 305, 
to 40^.; the cabins wallied with stone, and thatched 
with straw, may cost about five guineas, and upwards 
with a bit of an office to ten guineas. 

Fuel is turf ; its cost from 20^. to two guinea, 
iperhaps more, in proportion to the distance it may be 
to be carried. 

Food — Chiefly, almost entirely potatoes, with 
some oaten bread, flummery, milk, eggs, butter, 
but mostly fresh or dried herrings and other sea-fish. 
The cost varies according to the price of provisions ; 
the average expence of supporting a family, ^x in 
number, calculating on the price the articles of their 
support would bring, if sold it market, and having a 

couple 
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coujde of cows and a proportionate number of ftCresy 
may be about twenty pounds. 

Cloaihing — Still not very good, but also in a state 
of improvement. It is composed of frize of their qwtt 
manufactii;re, a suit of which will cost about thirty- 
five shillings. But, as the fathers of families and set- 
tled men never can imagine a suit complete, or being 
decently dressed without a great coat of the same 
stuff, which they wear in all seasons and weathers, 
this increases the expence nearly one half of the 
whole. . Including, however, shoes at 55. 5d. ; shirts 
made of three and a hjalf yards of linnen at I6d. per 
yard; frize stockings at I8rf., and hat at 3^. ; the 
suit, exclusive of the great coat, swells to «£*.2. 6s 
lOd. But most of the young and jtrades-people wear 
red and striped waistcoats of finer quality than frize, 
corduroy breeches, and worsted or cotton stock- 
ings. 

The women are at home dressed in flannels 
and druggets manufactured by themselves, a 
suit of which may come to five or six and twenty 
shillings ; but on gala dajrs, on Sundays, at weddings 
and dances, the young women, and upper classes of 
the housekeepers, wear red cloaks, striped linen, and 
cotton gowns, cotton stockings, cambric caps and 
handkerchiefs, and green or red stuff petticoats: the 
cost of every particle worn on that day is about 
^.2, 12^. Bd. 

Price 
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Price of Labour and Provisions. 

Near Sligo the price is one shilling or thereabout 
per day, without food, except in harvest timei^. 

Cottiers in general are allowed six pence the long 
days, five pence the short. They pay, according 
to the quality of the land, different prices. It may 
be said they get for three pounds an acre of good 
ground and good grass for one cow, together with a 
cabin and turf-leave. Considering all the advanta* 
ges, this may be said to be a good price for labour. 
In some parts the cottiers get eight pence per day, 
but pay proportionally high for 'their land, house^ 
and grass. 

Those, who are not cottiers, but are occasionally 
employed, get in harvest eight pence with break- 
fast and dinner, and in winter six pence per day: 
those last are seldom employed, except for getting 
up the potatoes. 

In public works, such as making roads, 1^. \d, per 
day is the common hire. 

The price of provisions fluctuates so much, that 
it cannot be ascertained. Last year 9^. 9d. the eight- 
stone hundred of potatoes, and from fifty to fifty-five 

shiUingi 
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shillings the eight-stone hundred of oaten meal, were 
the current prices. 

This year potatoes are sold at Is. ^d. the hundred, 
and oaten meal at from eleven to twelve shillings. 

State of tithe J its general amount on each article ^ 
what articles are exempt and what charged by 
modus. 

AH sorts of grain, flax, wool, and lambs, are charg- 
ed one tenth part in kind or money ; meadow is not 
quite so much, and potatoes are exempt. 

Use ^ Beer mi Spirits^ whether eUber or which is 
encreasing. 

For the last two years the use of both oi^ and the 
other ceased almost entirely, owing to thedearness 
of provisions* The use of beer continues still to de- 
crease ; that of spirits is encreasing iji a direct ratio 
with the cheapness of provisions^ 

State of Roads y Bridges^ Kc. 

Every where throughout this county the roads and 
bridges are in a very good state, with not very many 
exceptions. ^ 

Ten 
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, Ten miles of a maiUcoach road very broad andlevel, 
4iid directed towards Boyle, so as to avoid bilk, are 
already made. The remainder c^ the line to Boyle is 
presented and paid for. The mail-coach undertakers, 
after it is finished, will no doubt vie in contracting 
for keeping horses and every accommodation for run- 
ning a mail coach from Dublin to Sligo. 

0/ Navigations and navigable Rivers ^ 

There is as yet no navigation in this county. Mr, 
Wynne has had an accurate survey made of an eli- 
gible line for a canal from Lough-allen to Lough-gilli 
which is navigable, and communicates by a naviga- 
ble river with Sligo, with a view to a navigation 
from that town to the Shannon. By this map it 
appears, that the distance from Lough-allen to Bel- 
hovel-lake (the siunmit level) is something less than 
three miles and three quarters ; rise thirty-five feet. 
Belhovel-lake is about one and a quarter mile long. 
From Belhovel-ls&e to t^te naviigable river Bonnet at 
Friarstown the distance is about four and a quarter 
miles ; fall about 140 feet. The canal to be cut is 
about eigbt miles, to fcurm a connection between the 
town of Siigo and the Shannon. 

From Lougb-aUen to the sea beloxr Limerick the 
distance is 178 miles, and only twenty miles from 

Lough- 
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Loogh-allen to Sligo, of which twenty-eight miles 
only require excavation, to open an intercourse in 
various directions, flrom sea to sea, through the in- 
terior of this kingdom by water. 

This being an object so easily accomplished, and 
of such vital importance to the nation, it is to be 
hoped, the directors general will take it into conside- 
ration, and as such represent it to the imperial par- 
liament. 

The river Moy is navigable for ships of conside- 
rable weight, from the sea six or seven miles up, 
to Ballina and Af dnaree. 

The river of Sligo, which is an emanation of 
Lough-gill, is navigable from that lake to the town. 

The river Bonnet is in some parts navigable, and, 
in ease of a canal from Lough-allen or the Shannon 
to Sligo, will be very useful. 



Of Fisheries. 

There is at Sligo a considerable salmon fishery, 
Mr. Cullen and Mr. Martin proprietors. 
< On the river Moy, which for many miles divides 
Sligo from Mayo, there is a great salmon fishery, and 
many, but of much less note, on some other rivers 
communicating with the sea; Owenmore, Glanamoy, 
&c<. Thef herring fishery, on this as well as all the 

northern 
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northwest coast, had been till the years 1783 or 1784 
of very great importance; since then it failed en- 
tirely. 

A few herrings are still caught during the summer 
fishing. 

Many suppose, that young small herrings are 
caught under the name of sprats ^ which lesseps the 
numbers of those fish, and frightens the survivors 
away from the coast; and to this practice is by many 
attributed the failure of the herring fishery. An en- 
quiry therefore seems necessary, whether those fish 
are really sprats or young herrings. Cod, ^lirbot, 
haddock, &c. &c. are caught on this coast in great 
abundance, 

State of edtccatioTif schools, and charitable institutions. 

The state of education in this county is on a very 
mean footing, rather on no footing at all. 

At Sligo there is a charter school regularly con- 
ducted for sixty children ; its number is now almost 
complete. 

At Knocknarea there is a school for twenty chil- 
dren, endowed (I have heard) by a Mr. Nicholson. 

Miss Jones gives «£.20 a year to a schoolmaster in 
the parish of Skreen. This man teaches in his own 
house, and employs the children, ^ds said, more 

with ^ 
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with his domestic labour than with tearmog. Such 
a donation^ small as it is, should be placed imder 
the management of some gentlemen in the country.. 
The late Rev. Mr, Valentine endowed a school With 
£.30 a year for fourteen boys ; it is regularly kept; 
the boys learn reading, writing, and arithmetick. 

There is at Sligo a county infirriiary, very wdl 
suj^HMted by roluntary subscriptions. These ate the 
only charitable institutions I could bear of ia the 
county. . 



Of absentee and resident proprietors. 

ABSENT. 

Alborough, Lord 
Burton, William 
Brown, Robert 
Clerkwdl, Lord 
Crofton, Sir Edwanl 
Uuudas, Lord 
Flannikin, O'John 
Gore, Sir Booth 
Jones, Miss 
Keogh, Mr. 
Lill, Mrs. 
Ormsby, Owen 
Pahnerstown, Lord 

SaAage 
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Savage, Mr. 
Tottenham, Robert 



RESIDENT. 



Cooper, Mr. 
Crofton, SirMalby 
Duke, Robert 
Djuke, William 
Fenton, Michael 
Fenton, John 
Fenton, Abraham 
Fenton, William 
Gore, Captain 
Hamilton, Williapi 
Hilles, Robert 
H^^es, Lan. 
Ir^ki, Captain 
Jones, Captain Thomas 
Jonesj Ormsby 
Jones, Thomas 
Leech, James 
Meredith^ Joseph 
Nisbett, Charles 
O^Hara, Charles 
Ormsby, Thomas 
Phibbs, Owen 
Percival, Min6r 



Webber 
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Webber, Daniel 
Wood, Charles 
Wynne, Owen 
Wynne, Rev. Richard 



Of ciradation of money or paper. 

Money and paper are equally cun:pnt, and just 
now the gold begins to appeal more than for a few 
years back. 



Of fanning or agricultural societies. 

In this county there are none, nor will there soon, 
I fear, be any, although the motires, which I suspect 
for retarding or obviating diem, ought easily yield 
to the national and local advantages obviously de- 
rivable from them, and even to the fashionable 
though well founded rage, which fortunately per- 
vades die whole kingdom for these institutions* 



Of manufactures — whether encr easing. 

The chief manufacture of this county is in the 
linen Hne» It has encreased and continues to en- 
crease 
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ereaae rapidly. There is jiow at Sljgo ^ linen-haJl^ 
regidarty and extensively conducted by Mr. Holmes. 
Very large sums of mon^y are every week laid out 
here in the purchase of linens. 



Of encouragement io them, and tke peculiar apt-' 
ness ofihe situation for thiir extension. 

The linen trade has been "very ittndi encouraged 
by several gentlemen of this county. 

The late Mr. O^Hara abon|; twenty-five years ago 
built houses for about eighty weavers, got themtoomff 
from the Linen-board, and gave them very cheap bar* 
gains of land. Those people have ever sinoe re^ 
sided> and gave one of the first spribgs to the trade 
in this county. They being protestants, Mr. O^Hara 
got from "the Board of first fruits every necessary as- 
sistance to purchase fl. glebe, and build a church for 
their accommodation. 

Forty-6ve years ago there were not five pieces of 
linen sold yearly in the county of Sligo : then Mr.' 
Knox and the late Mr. Wynne encouraged the weav- 
ing trade, and procured the weavers looms, houses, 
and every accommodation. 

The Ball3anote factory was erected by the late 
I^ord Shetbnrne abo^t f(»rty years :agOy whp exp«$i)d- 
ed. oonsid^rabb sums of money. m building good' 

c houses 
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bouses for Isfolooniis/Tv'hich bouses and looms were 
given free to the Weavera. The late Hon. Thomas 
Fitzmaurice continued to encourage this manure- 
tory, and took all his rents, amounting to about 
«P.700O a year, in linen. 

A minority having occurred, which in about three 
years will terminate, the houses were let to a tenant, 
who employs about 130 looms,* but are falling into 
decay. ' 

As to the pecuUar iq[>tne3s of the situation for their 
extension, few countries are more faroured by na« 
ture, having in most parts abundance oi fuel and 
water. 

> The strong indications of coal, and the great num- 
ber of min^als aheady discovered, render this coun- 
ty much adapted to the extension of manufactures. 



Of mills of every kind. 

There are in this county about 200 common com- 
milk, three flour-mills, and eight bleach-greens, all 
supplied and worked extensively* 



0/ plantations and planting. 

Those are extensively done and dmng at Mercury^ 
Nympbsfield, and Haslewood, the seats of Mr. Cooper, 

Mr. 
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Mr. 0*Hara, and Mr. Wyntie. At Templehouse a 
good deal has been done and is doing for Minor Per- 
cival. Mr. Holmes, Mr. Meredith, Mr. Duke, and, 
some others are contributing much to ornament th« 
county by planting. 



Of the effects of the encouragement heretofore given 
them ty the Society. 

Mr. Wynne obtained a premium in l*7S7,' for en- 
closing and planting ten acres. This plantation is 
in the best state of growth and preservation. 
.'Mr. O^Hara a premium for ten acres in 1798 ; 
that too is in luxuriant growth' and excellent' pre- 
servation. 

^ But Mn George DodwelPs plantations often acres 
for which he obtained a premium in 1798, is des- 
troyed. Some changes occurred in that family, which 
caused their removal from that seat, and the con- 
sequent ruin of the plantations. 



Of any improvements ^ which may occur for future 
encouragement^ and particularly for the preser- 
vation of the trees when planted. 

There are in Europe few countries, which have 
a richer or more improved look than part of what 
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Wa$ the Aufirtrian Netberknck and oAer parts o£the 
ci d&tmnt United Provinces^ altiiaugh m general plant- 
ed only in bedges> and on the road sides. ]ybny 
parts of Ireland being at {nresent Tery Ueak^ aiul 
among them some parts of this county, it carniot wdl 
be conceived, how great the improvement would be, 
of planting trees along the road sides, at such distan- 
ce as not to injure either the road or thennelyes. A 
mound of earth aad stones would perfectly preserve 
them firom cattle, and each town-land could be charg- 
ed with the care of them, on penalty of repladng 
^very plant, that may be either cut or dami^d; and 
the general superinteiidaace m^bt be diarged on tboi 
petty constables, without any additional expeaee. 
Wbat a public and beautiful omasient would not be 
plantations of this kind along the great mail-coadi 
foad, ii4iich is now in progress tbr<>ugh this county ? 
And this all could be done by die Grand Jinry, at an 
expence so small a& uok to be spoken of. 

To preserve the trees when, planted, good fencing 
and shelter are the only requisites. 

Experience bas proved near the sea coast, that al- 
der and Canada-poplar are fast growers, and excel- 
lent protection to tender plants. 

Sycamore and elder stand any blast, and are c6n- 
sequently an excellent skreen ; so is brooin* 
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Of nurseries within the county, and extent of sales. 

I could he^r of none within tbis county but two^ 
pne of Archbold's near Oakfield^ and the other of 
Archbold's junior at Ball}rtivnan. The extent of wle 
is great, but considerable quantitiei of j^mt^ are im^; 
ported from the Leitrim nurseries. 



Price of timber anA state of it in the county. 

There is no timber of any consideration in tho 
county, except Mr. Cooper's, Mr. Wynne's, and Mn 
O'Hara's. 

Mr. Wynne sells Irish firs at fifty shillings the ton, 
and small timber for common us0 of the Country from 
one shilling to two or three, 

Mr. Cooper has small tiijoiber sold at the Onioft 
wood at the above prices, and some smaller timber 
for making hurdles and covering cabins at bulk 
prices. 

The only importation is from Norway and Me* 
mel in deals; the square is sold from £.Z to 5, 6, 
and «£.6 10^. the ton. It will, it is thought, soon 
be considerably lowen 

Quantity 
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Quantity of bog and waste grounds 

This seems to be at least one third part of the 
whole county; but that cannot with any degree of 
accuracy be ascertained, till the survey of it, which 
4s now in progress, shall be finished. 



Possibility and means of improving it. 

There are parts of those mountains quite destitute 
of. any sjirface-soil to cover the rocks; they conse- 
quently remain irreclaimable^ till time will have co- 
vered their nakedness with some depth of surface. 
By. far, however, the greatest part of them is im- 
proveable, and the means, namely limestone, lime- 
stone gravel, and marie, are dispersed through the 
country. Draining, paring, and burning are neces- 
sary accessories to this great work. 

Obstacles to, and best means^ of removing t)iose 
obstacles. 

Ignorance of the method of reclaiming, and want 

of capital among the poor, are the principal obstacles. 

A want of roads into the mountains, for passing, 

^ repassing. 
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repassing, and conveying mmnr^f i& a great ob^ 
stacle. 

But of all the obstacles in the way of reclainui^ 
bogs and mountains, short leases and tythes are the . 
most insurmountable, by which the harvest of the 
poor man's life is reap^pd in his old a^e by his priest 
or his landlord. 

I should fondly wish to be capable of suggesting 
any means of removing these obstacles. ' 

The ignorance of the peasantry could in a great 
measure be removed by the establisimient of f heap 
schools, teaching nothing else but two catechisms^ 
one of Christianity, the other containing the plain ru- 
^ments of farming. This, together with the exam- 
ple of the rich, would very much contribute to the 
removal of that species of ignorance, which stands in 
the way of agriculture. / 

. As to want of capital, it could be alleviated, if not 
removed, by the formation of a society lending out- 
money without interest, to be repaid by instalments ii^ 
the different counties; or by the Dublin Society, 
under the auspices of parliament, taking great tracts of 
mountain, and letting to tenaQts, with proper encou- 
ragement for reclaiming. 

.The obstacle arising from a want of roads, ctould 
every where be removed by the Grand Juries. 

And as to the grand obstacles of short leases, and 
pressure of tythes, those can only be removed by the 

benevolence 
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bendvoimc^ of th^ greaA b^nd-^ropvieimi ^ ite 
clergy, unless parliament should graciously interfere^ 
and endeavour torectecile uH parties by some line 
of mutual adccrtnmodation« 



Habits of industry y or want of it among the people. 

The people all through this county ar« iocUned to 
be industrious; .and any apparont want, of k is more 
owing to ignorance of the modes of manuriog and 
of husbandry, and to want of due encoiHagenenti 
than to any actu^ dispofition to bo id;|b» 

Thfi use^ of the English language^ whether general 
or how far increasing. 

The greatest part of the coiomon people speak 
had English. Common schooln^astcrs and their sdiook 
axe to be found diq^iersed ev^^ where thronghout thd 
qounty. It may he sakl the English language is ip a, 
pjrogreawve, thou^ slow and bad state of iwpirove- 
n^ent, 

Account of towers y castles^ monasteries ^ ancient buil4^ 
ings, or places retn^rlkaUe for ar^ historical event. 

ROUND TOWERS. 

In the county of SJigso there is but one round 
tower. Jt stands, or rather its remains stand near 

Drumcliff; 
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BbrumeKff ; it is tbe coarsest and least handsome I 
have seen. 



Antiquity of them* 

They are certainly of a standing prior to the ge- 
neral establishment of Christianity in Ireland ; for this 
B^asto, that of all the chui^hei^, mc^riasteries, abbeys 
Jcci built in and since the time of Saint Patrick^ there 
are very few, of which there is not some account 
either written or traditional ; but thefe is no account 
at aU of the precise time of the building of those 
1;owers, unless we take a$ proof the vague coi^ecture 
of some, who convinced themselves igpierely from the 
general but unfounded report^ that prior to. the 
arrival in Ireland of Henry the Second there 
were no stone buildings in this couirtry. It fol* 
lows therefore clearly, that the antiquity of 
those towers must be very high and very remote. 
And as they ^e evidently and avowedly of 
eastern origin, two facts seem to demonstrate each 
other; viz. that Ireland is the Ultima 7%w/e of the an- 
cients, with which the Phenicians had intercourse in 
the way of commerce; and that, pending or in con- 
sequence of it, their round towers were introduced 
"^m^^f whkh, according to Bryant and other antiqua- 
rians 
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rjans of repute, served for the double purpose of. 
heathen worship, and defence. j 

Indeed the construction of them seems to manifest 
their being designed partly for defence ; for I have 
observed, by sometimes getting up to the door, 
which is never lower than about twenty feet from 
the foundation, that th^y consisted of seven stories, 
each ^bout ten feet asunder. On a level with thid 
door there is $k regular set of parallel indentuves all: 
round the inside of the wall, which shews there had 
been beams across and a floor there; about ten feet 
higher a similar $et of indentures appear, and almost 
on a level, but rather higher, a very small window ; 
and so on regularly to the seventh story. Th^ door, 
it may well be supposed, which was alwa3rs very 
«mall, was built up so high for the purpose of bcr 
ing inaccessible to marauders and plunderers; and 
the windows were so remarkably small as hardly to 
be seen through. « 

The entrance we must conceive to have been by 
a laddejr, which might be drawn up or let down oc^ 
(:asionaUy. 



Castles. 

It is said, that from Moy to Strand in Tyrera 
there had been twenty-four miles, twenty-four mills, 

twenty- 
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twenty-four rivers, and twenty-four castles. But 
this story, I believe, was more founded in the fancy 
of ancient times so fond of rounding numbers, than 
in truth. The rivers are not so many in number, 
some mere little rills: the n^lls are not extant, and, 
I am pretty certain, never were to that extent i and 
the castles are mostly down, or not to be heard of 
or seen, 

A great part of the ruins of Castleconnor, Rallee, 
Lackan, Rosslee, and Ardnaglass are still extant. 

The ruins of Tanrago Castle, said to have been 
built by the Mac Swines, are scarcely visible. No 
trace of its history known to Mr. Wood, who lives 
there. 

Ardnaglass casfle — Was possessed by the Mac 
Swines, and that of Lackan by the Firbes's. 

Baltymote castle-^Just near the town of that name 
is 150 feet square, sixty high, and flanked and quoin- 
ed by towers six feet bVoad in the wall, with a 
strong rampart and parapet all around. The front 
is very regular, and the whole of this ruin equally 
handsome and strong. 

It was built in the year 1300 by Richard De Bourg 
second Earl of Ulster. This castle and that of Sligo, 
being in the hands of the Irish, made a considerable 
stand against the reduction of that part of Ireland. 
But Ireton, having joined with Sir Charles Coote, 
retook them in 1652. 

JSaAy 
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Bdhy. castle — ^Tradition gires the building of it to 
the M^Donogbs. 

NexcUnvn castle^^Wew by Cocking in 1191. He 
does not say by whom built. It has nothing to ex- ^ 
eke the curiosity of one accustomed to see such ruins^ 
and never seems to have been of much impcn*- 
tance. Some say it was built by die O^Rorkes, 
others by the Parke family. 

^ Balbfiyrfad castle — ^Near the town of that name, 
was. not bialt by the M^Donoghs, as Mr. Grose er« 
ifoneou^iy states. It was built by Captain John St. 
B^rbe^-according to an inscription on Mr. St. Barbe's 
tombstone in Aharia church, who died A. D. 1628. 

O'Gara^s castle^^Wzs built by that family^ on 
Out south-west (^remity of Lough-gara. The de^ 
sign and workmanship very mean. 

Memleek casiie^^Yiew by Cocking in 179 !• Mr. 
Gix>6e's account states it to be situated in the middle 
0f bogSy and only a part of one square tower to re- 
main^ nor does he say a word of its founder. 

It is strange indeed^ how such gross errors could 
b^ palmed on or endured by the public. 

Memleek castle is situated three miles west of 
Cooloony, surrounded by Jlne dry lands. Sere 4s 
mo tower f either round or square. The walls of the 
whole building are sfUl entire^ forty-six feet long 
by twenty-five broad; and in some parts (in the 
usual way of many old castles) divided into two thick 

laminae. 
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laminae, through which staurs wind to the top. It 
was built by T. B. O'Hara. 



Monasteries. 

Acfwniy.-^A very small village in the barony of 
Lineyj situated fifteen mil«s south-west of Sligo, and 
an Episcopal see now united to Killala. The Dy- 
nast of the territory of Luigny granted Achadh^-co-> 
naire called also Achadh-chaoin to St. Finian of CIo-* 
Dard, where he erected an abbey, and appointed hia 
disciple St. Nathy^ commonly called Cruimther Na^ 
thy, or Nathy the . priest, to be the first abbot,, 
whose feast is celebrated August the 9tb* The ab- 
bot Robertagh Mac Naserda, who was made bishop 
of Kildare, died A. D. 874. 

Agharois^^A religious bouse of this name was 
founded by St. Molaisse A. D. 571, which is proba^ 
bly the saio^ with 

Akeras—AJ^ Kilmantin in the barony of Tjnre- 
1^ Here was a priory of Canons regular, founded 
in the jeax I J80 by the family of M^DowW. . 

Conat O'Si^sd was prior of Akeras, abbot of Bal- 
lysadare, and cha^in to Maous O'Donnel, and (m 
the 28d. ^f March 1544 was consecrated bishop of 
Elphin. 

An 
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An inquisition held found, that the prior was 
seized of the cl^urch, with a steeple built in the form 
of a castle, and a quarter of land of every kind ad- 
jacent thereto, of the annual value of 5s. Irish mo- 
ney; the vicarage of the church of Dromyard, be- 
sides the curate's stipend of the value of 3^. 4d. ; the 
vicarage of Kilmacselgan of the like value; the vi- 
carage of Corcagh, of the same value; all situate 
in the barony of Tyrera; the vicarage of Aghumlys 
in the barony of Carbury, with a quarter of glebe 
land belonging thereto, aiid a small island in the 
high sea, of the value of ^.15 sterling; and the 
grange of MagherakHtemy, containing half a quar- 
ter of land of the new measure, or one quartei* of 
the old ineasure, in the barony of Lurge and county 
of Fermanagh. 

Note — ^The several sums of money in this inqui- 
sition are all understood to be Irish. 

Ardnary — ^In the barony of Tyrera, on the banks 
of the Moy, situated eight miles from Foxford. A 
monastery for Eremites, following the rule of St, 
Augustin, was built here in the year 1427. 

Ardseinlis — ^Near Slieu Bagna in the barony of 
Tyrera. St. Patrick built a nunnery here for St. 
Lalloca, who was sister to St. Mel. We know nothing 
further of this or the preceding abbey. 
-rf/Awiy.— ClarusMacmoyljna O'Moillchonry, Arch- 
deacon of Elphin^ built this church to the honour 

Of 
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of the Holy Trinity for Praemonstrates, or White 
Canons, whom he brought from Loughkee. He died 
in the year 1251. At the suppression its possessions 
were granted to Robert Harrison, who assigned the 
same to WiUiam Crofton. . 

' ^uUindownr-^n Lough Arrow or Garah, in the 
barony of Tyrerril, and seven miles north of Abbey 
Boyle. The femily of M^Doiwgh, lords of Corran 
and Tyrerril, founded a monastery here in 1421, to 
the honour <rf the Virgin Mary for nuns of the order 
of St. Dominick. And an inquisition of the twenty* 
seventh. Queen Elizabeth found their possessions to 
consist of a church and cemetery, with half a quarter 
of land of every kind, annual value 6s. Sd. EngUsh 
money. These said possessions were granted to 
Francis Gofton, who assigned the same to Edward 
Crofton. Many parts of this building are yet ex- 
tant, - but none are objects worthy of remark. 
^ As to the name of the lake, on which this mo- 
nastery is biiilt, there is a confusion in terms. Mr. 
Archdall, who has compiled the completest Monastic 
Record now extant, and from whom I copy those 
descriptions, .quotes Bourke as his authority for the 
name of this lake, I myself, from my local itijow- 
ledge of those names and places, can vouch,, that 
the name of the lake, on which this monastery was, 
is ; Lough- Arrow, now commonly called Lough-arva, 
situated nearly, as described, north of Boyle. 

Th« 
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The other lake, Lough-Garah, which caused the 
confusion, is much nearer to Boyle on the weak erf iti 

BaUmley-^Heax the rivulet <rf Ballinley , m the bft* 
rony of Tyrera, are the ruins of this abbey; feut we 
know nothing further of it. . 

Ballymote — ^In the barony erf Corran and five miles 
east of Achonry. In this town the sept of Me^D^fc^ 
nogh built a small monastery for Franciscan firiats 
of the third order. 

At the suf^reasion it vtas grant^ to Sir Henry 
Broncard, who assigned it to Sir William TaaflfeKnb 

This building still remains at the end of the town^ 
and does not seem at any time to hare been of a lar^ 
ger exteiit than at present. TJte workmandiip is in 
general good, and the east window r^narkably cih 
rious. 

BaUysadare^-'ln the bcnrony of Tjnrerril, and situ-* 
ate at the month erf the rrrer Unsbion^ four vpiim$ 
soQth of Sligo. St. F^hiA, the founder of FD«e abhey 
in Westmeath, erected a, monastery Yji0te, whiek wa« 
endowed with a nobie and faeaxttifol eslat^ catted 
Teannann lichin. 

A. D. 1158 died ODuillenah, dean of thi&^bey« 
He was a skilful antiqaary, and a judge and chiefbrii|t 
of the country. 

In 1 179 Easdara was bwnt by the men of MoyJi^- 
sha and Maylterary. 

IIW. It 
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1 188. It was consumed by fire. — 1230. Died GioUa 

Coimdheadth O'Duillenan, abbot- — 1444. The abbot 

of thisw monastery 9 who was son of Melachlin Fitzcor- 

mac M'Donogho, went to Rome with William O'Ete- 

- gan, Bishop of Elphin, and died there in that year.* 

1450. Died the abbot Edmund.— 1544. The abbot 
' Conal O'Shiagal was made bishop <rf Elphiii. 

By an inquisition taken 29th Qjueen Elizabeth, the 
abbot was found seized of a church, partly thatched^ 
a dormitory, and the ruins of two other buildings; 
three cottages with their curtilages or gardens; a ce- 
metery in a state of ruin and of little value; three 
small garters of land of every kind, with their 
tithes &c.. situate in the town-land, of Assadara; 
seventy acres of arable and pasture, with the tithes &Cr 
annual value 26^. Sd. ; the rectory and vicarage of the 
parish pf Ballysadare, commonly called Templemore, 
containing thrA parts of the tithes in the land called 
die Termon lands, annual value, beside the curate*s 
stipend, 13s. 4d. all English money; the vicarage of 
Enagh in the barony of Tyrerril; the vicarage of 
Drumrat in the barony of Corran; the vicarage of 
Kilnegarvan in Mc. Jordan's country ; all which, be- 
side the stipends of the curates, were of no value. 

26 August, 30th Queen Elizabeth, a lease of this 
abbey for the term of twenty-one years wgs granted 
to Bryan Fitzwilliam, at the annua} rent 0^ 53s. 4rf. 
The ruins of this abbey still remain. 

H Benada-^ 
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JBinada-^On the rirer Moy in the barony of Li- 
. ney , and about five miles west of Achonry. Here we 
find a ficiary of Eremites fdlowing the rul^ of St. Au- 
gustin, which was dedicated to Corpus Christi, and 
founded A. D. 1423, ttrough the industry of a bro- 
ther of the order, called Charles. 

An inquisition taken the 1 1th rf King James, found 

.the possessions of this firiary to consist of half the 

quarter of Knockglass, with the tithes of the same. 

The fine ruins of this building still remain, with a 

steeply of hewn mountain-stone, 

Bilc'^n the territory of Lugne, i. e. barony of 
Liney. St. Fechin built an abbey here, which in a short 
time became, and now is a parish church. 

CiwZfe-**-We know not the situaticm of this place, 

but aretcdd, that St. Muadnata, the daughter of Nad- 

firaich, and ^ster of St. Molaise of Daminis, was ho- 

' noured at Caille in North Connaught, in the barony 

of Carbury. 

- CaiUemjmde-^TYm moiiastery in Carbre was found- 
ed by St. Fintan, a disciple of St. Coltunb^s. 
i Cashel^^K village in the barony of Corran, be- 
4: ween the rivers Unshion and Oenmore, and six miles 
south of tSigo. St. Bronan or Bronius, a disci{^ of 
St. Patrick's, was bishop of Cuiliorra or Cashelirra, 
^ and died 8th January A. D. SH. St. Bkeus, the 
aon of l^ssicus, another disciple of the Saint, was also 
bishop here. 

Clogh^ 
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Ooffhcrmore^-^&tJiaiiQ ki Caicbixry to the east of 
the barony, and bprdecing c«i Lough^gill. This was 
SL burial place of note, aiKt is said to have belonged 
to a nunnery, but of what ordbr we are not infonned. 

Clonymeghan — ^Ih the barony of Corran, and for- 
merly a village of note. Pope^ Innocent the Ei^th, 
by a bull dated t6th December 148^, granted a U* 
cence permitting Eugene M^Donogh to found a mQ* 
nastery here for Dominican iriars. But we find in 
the registry of these iriars now in Sligo, that B^nard 
H^Donogh^ the son c^ Dermot of Bally nedan, cal« 
led the prior, and a reader of divinity there, founded 
ihe^ monastery of ClunimiUaUi which afterwards be« 
came a cell to that of SUgo. 

By an inquisition taken 27th Queen Elieahetb, thk 
monastery was foimd seized of a quarter of land c^ 
every kind, called Btonyroge, with the tithes &c. var 
lue 13^. 4id, English money, which were granted to 
Richard Kyndelinshe. 

The church was dedicated to St. Domiaick ', and 
some of the ruins are still to be seen« 

Court — In the barony of Liney, and three mifei 
west of Achonry stands this village, where O'Hara 
buih a sm^U monast^y for Franciscan friars of the 
third order. 

£y an inquisition takea 2dlh Q,ueeh Slizabeij^, this 

abbey was seized c£ a ohiurch c^x^ered with thatdi, a 

cemetery, a docmifeory, and two other houses. tbatch-r 

« 2 cd 
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cd in like manner, all which were in a state of 
ruin^ and of no value, with two quarters of land near 
this monastery, one called Cavan Ardawer, and the 
other Carron in Tawny, containing eighty acres of 
•arable and pasture &c. part of the possessions of 
.this abbey, annual value «£.l. 6s. %d. sterling. But 
-when this inquisition was taken, the said lands were 
* in the possession of Roger Ballagh O'Hara a priest. 
King, page i08.. . 

^ This abbey was granted to Richard Kjmdelinsfae. 
^The steeple and several fine ruins of this building still 
Wmain. 

•- Craobhgrellain — A religious house situated, as we 
are told, in the territory of Siolmuiredhaigh in Cair- 
bremor, and county of Sligo, was founded by St. Fi- 
nian of Glonard, some time before the year 563; and 
-St. Grellan, the son of Nasfraich, a disciple of St. Fi- 
^i^s, became hi& successor. This place is now un- 
known. 

^ /Jniiwder^iofocA-r-Long. since buried in oblivion, 
was also founded by St. Finian in the country of Jbhn<>- 
<>illilla, now barony of Tyrerril. 
^ i)rMwZia5^--The abbey <^ this name was said to have 
been founded by St. Patrick. Here is an error, for there 
is no such abbey or place in Sligo. In my report of 
4Leitrim it is placed, where it ought to be, about a mile 
«ast>of the town of Dromafaair iil that county, but it 
i&Bow.comr^ed io^xxa parish, chiuck.n 
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' Druimnea — ^In Gregaria, a territory adjoining 
Lough-Gara^ where an abbey was founded fey St. Pa- 
trick, which with the former is now unknown. 

Drumdiffe — ^In the* barony of Carbury, and three 
miles north of Sligo, is now a desolated village, al- 
though in former times it was a town of some 
note, and an episcopal see, which has been since uni- 
ted to that of Elphin, In the year 590 St. Columba 
founded a celebrated monastery at Drumchliabh, and 
appointed his disciple, named St.Thorian, or Motho- 
rian, to be the first abbot. 

921, Died the abbot St. Thorannan ; he was also 
abbot of Benchor, and is honoured here on the 12th 
of June, as abbot and patron saint. Same year diect 
the blessed abbot Maoilpatrick Mac Moran^ who also 
was abbot of Ardsrath. 

930, died the abbot Moyngall, the son of Becan, 

950, died the blessed Flannius O'Becain, archdea- 
con of Drumcliffe, and a learned and celebrated 
scribe. 

1029, This year iEngus O'Hcengusa, archdeacon 
of Drumcliffe, with sixty other persons, perished by 
an accidental fire in an island called Inislann, in the 
■ territory of Carbury. 

1053, died Morcl^ad O'BeolJain, archdeacon of 
Drumcliffe. 

1177, died Murrogh O'BoUan, cjomarb of Drum- 
clibh and St. Columb. 

1187^ The 
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1187, The abbey was spoilt in this' year by 
M'Moyloghlin king of Meath ; but the wrath of hea* 
ven pursuing him, he was killed in a fortnight after. 

1123, died Amlave O'BeoUain, archdeacon of 
DrumclifFe, a man of extraordinary erudition, and in 
general esteem for piety, wisdom, and unbounded 
hospitality. 

1252, died in this abbey Mailmaidoch O'BeoUain, 
comarb of St. Colomb, a venerable and hospitable 
man, and in universal estimation in England and 
Ireland. 

1308, Rughmidhe, the son of Cathal Roe OTonor, 
spoiled and plundered the territory of Cairbre and 
Drumclibh. 

1 330, died the abbot Maoiliosa O'Conel. 

1362, died O'BeoUain, comarb of 9t. Columb. 

1416, This abbey was set on fire by a set of plun- 
derers, and the abbot Maurice O'Coincoil perished 
in the flames. 

1503, died the abbot O'Becdlan, 

This monastery is now so demolished, that little 
in the descriptive way c^ be said. The parish 
cliurch is built on part of the old foundation. 

t>rumcolumb — Situated in the barony of Tyrerril,. 
and a little to the north of Lough-Gara. This church 
owed its origin to St. Columb, and St. Finbar was 
abbot of it. Drumcolumb is now a parish churchy an4 
the original founder is the patron. 
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Drumratt — In the barony of Liney and near Bri* 
lysadare. St Fechin founded an abbey here ; and wisl 
meet with a St Enan jof Dnunrathay who was one 
of the flock of St. Brigid. Cellagh Ijjua Maolmidhe 
provost of Drumratha, died A. D. 1016. This is now 
a parish church in the diocess of Achonry* 

Echenach or JJwtfcriirA— This church was built by 
St. Maneus, one of St. Patrick's disciples in Tirolil, 
In process of time it became a. parish church, wher^ 
the saint was honoured on the 5th of November. Pro* 
bably this is the same with Kilmacoen near Sligo. 

EnUagfy^ndd'^Axi ancient town six miles soutl^ of 
Sligo, and one from Ballympte^ where Richard Earl 
of Ulster buib a castle about the year 1300. We can 
learn little of its monastic history, save that St Cor 
lumb built the abbey of Iml^chfoda, as we are told 
in a magnificent style ; add St Enna or Ennius, a dis;* 
ciple of tlie founder, was abbot 2iere, 

Enachaird-^Th& saints and sisters Odnata^ Talul- 
la, and Muadhnata lived abo«rt the year 580, and 
were honoured in Enachaird^ which is now unkuowui 
but was probably Mtuated in Caipbury, 

Gleanndallain — ^In die barony of Carbury, St Os- 
nata, who lived in the time of St, Columb, is hoo.our^ 
ed here on the 6 th of January. , 

/n»M#»ore— An idand in Lou^Gill and barony 
of Carbury. St. Loman founded the church of Innis* 
more in the time of St, Columb* 

la 
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In the year 1416 this ahhey was destroyed by an 
accidental fire, in which the valuable manuscripts of 
0'Com3m, together with the short book of that fami- 
ly, and many other rare curioiities perished. 

This island, commonly called Church-island, is 
about two miles in length, and in some places half a* 
mile broad. The church stands at the east end of 
the island; and in former' ages it was the burial place 
of the parish of Calry. In a rock near the door of 
the church, is the cavity caUed xmr ladys bed, which 
is said to be favourable to women in pregnancy, who 
fondly imagine, that by going into it and turning 
thrice round, saying at the same time some prayers, 
they shall not die in labour. This rock and the^ re- 
mainder of the church are now covered widi ivy. 

Innismurray — An island in the great western 
oce^n, and about five miles from the main land of 
the barony of Carbury In early ages there was an 
abbey here dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and go- 
verned by St. Dichcdla, the son of Meinida, who died 
*A. D. 747. 

This island was destroyed by foreigners, but we 
are not informed at what period. 

807, The Danes, or Gentiles, as called by our an- 
nalist, made good a landing in this year, and with 
their accustomed barbarity set fire to this very poor 
•abbey. 

Our 
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, Ouymmastic annals close he^} butfixwm a gende- 
Bian, who visited Innismurr^y in the summer of 1779, 
we are enabled to give the following description : 
- ** This island is a rodt rising from the sea with 
horrid .precipices toward the ocean, but shelving 
gently like steps on the ^de oppo^te die main land^ 
It contains about 1 30 acres of a shaHow soil from four 
to five inches in depth, which. s^ves to feed somtf 
sheep, a few cows, and five or six horses; the ro^ 
mainder of the idand is a mere rock« The habita- 
ble part contwis about fbirty or fifity people, chiU 
dfen included, who live in five houses, with as many 
bams adjoining them. They intermarry amongst 
each other, and when the land is: overstocked with 
inhabitants, they seek their io^une on the great island 
of Ireland. They are one community, and live by 
selUng dieir fish on the main land. They spealf 
Irish only, one man bowed beneath the weight of 
years excepted, and boast their having had this island 
in possession upwards of seven htmdred years. ^ 
What is called the abbey is an enclosure of dry 
stones, from five to seven and eight feet thick. It 
is impossible to determine, whether it is round 
or oval, more rude inelegant workmanship never 
was seeq. There are a few celb. under ground^ 
which receive their light, some by a hole at the top, 
others by loop-holes at the s^des^ the^r areddrk and 
horriUe dungeons. . > , , ^ 
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Ttere «re also two chapels built with moftur, 
andquitQ in a gross sta^, as is St* Molaisse's cell^ 
which has a stone roof, ai^ where the saint's stalaia 
is preserved* One of the chapds standing by it- 
self has an exti:aordiiiary window, tto arch of which 
is one rough cro<^ed stone just in its original fdiape. 
Here is an altar, <;alled the cursing altar, which is co» 
vered with round s^nes, and northwest of this stands 
th^ alter erf Ae Trinity. 

The ndghbouring inhabitants say diat, if a man, 
who is really wroi^ed, turns <mc of those stones, 
and at the same time curs^ his adversary, the wiA, 
whatev^ it is, wiU fell upon him if guilty; but if 
otherwise, ri» curse recoils on tl^ person, who de^ 
jiounces it. This keeps *flm in such awe as to prevent^ 
fash imptecati^s* There are several small enclosures 
with a stone in the centre, and sowe springs, each of 
them consecrated to. a particular: ssdnt. 

A statue of their pi^tyon saii^ Molaisse very rudely 
carved in wood, and painted <rfa l«ddish colour, i* 
stil} preserved here. The abhey was erected con^ 
jointly by thissaint and Columb ; but the latter, beii^ 
of an irapetuotts and fiery dispositieo, could not ac- 
^rd with the aiadness of Molaisse, Md betook him- 
self to the win land, teaviog thecitberia peaceaWe 

|K>s8e8sioa. 
In this island at this present time there ia but one . 

family, I^ean one inhabited house; and the diU- 
4pen, the daughters particularly, of whom there are 
a great parcel grown up, seem to wi^h for more. 

la 
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In the chapel there is carefully kept the half burnt 
skull of a Scotchman, with the hatchet he brought 
along with him to destroy the statue of their saint^ 
and which, they say, immediately took fire on his 
making the first stroke, and consumed the poor 
Scotchman, leaving the half burnt skull only as ^ 
monument of his intended sacrilege, 

Kilchairpre. — r- In the territory of Tirfiachra, 
which adjoins the river Moy* St. Carpreus, the sou 
of Brecan, founded this church about the year 500, 

Killaraght. — In the south east part of the half 
barony of Cdloony and situate on Lough-Gara, St, 
Palrick built ft nunnery for St, Athracta, sister to St, 
Coeman. She received the veil froip the hands of 
St. Patrick A, D. 470; and her feast, as patroness, 
is celebrated here on the 9th of February, or mor^ 
probably on the 11th of August. This is now a 
parish church in the diocess of Achonry. 

In the county of Sligo there is no such place, near 
I believe in Ireland as the half harony, of Cdoom/^ 
It was no doubt intended to have stat^ the fact, as 
it is, that Killaraght is in the barony of Coolavin. 

Kilmacoen.-r-Ty^o miles south of Sligo in the ba- 
rony of Carbuiy; it w^s fon^nerly called Rosred- 
headh. Flanndubh, fi dynast of the fJwnilyof tha 
Hy-fiachrii, gave to St, Diermit that whole tract of 
fend lying between Diroiched Martra and Brugh- 
chinnslebhe towards the w^t, and from Murbhuch 
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of Rosbrin to Aillchoidhirt, and the saint in return 
gave Flanhdubh his benediction, which blessing ex- 
tended to his latest posterity. 

Kilmacoen is now a parish church in the dioc&s 
of Elphin. 

Kilnemanagh, — This ancient abbey in the terri- 
tory of Luigne, now Liney, was founded by St. 
Fechin. Breasal the son of Angne was abbot here, 
and died A. D. 842. This house existed till the 
general suppression, when it was granted to Richard 
Earl of Clanrick^rd. 

This also is a parish church in the diocess of El- 
phin. 

KUrasse. — Five miles south-east of Sligo in the 
barony of Tyrerrjl. Clarus Mac Moylin O'Moill- 
thonry, archdeacon of Elphin, founded the church 
of the Holy Trinity at Kilruisse in 1233, for canons 
of the ordet of Praemonstre, and made it a cell to 
tibe abbey of Loughkee, The founder died in 1251 . 

Knockmore. — In the barony of Tyrerril, and near 
the bounds of the county of Roscomnxon, A friary 
was erected here in the 14th century by O'Gara, 
and, according to some writers, for Dominican friars: 
but the tradition of the place informs us, that it be-i 
longed to the Carmelite friars, and the ruins of 
O'Conor's cattle, still remaining in this villagCj, 
seem to indicate, that he was the founder^ 

Skrine^ 
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Shrine. — In the barony of Tyrera, and about 
eight miles west of Coloony, Tipraid, prince of the 
Hy-Fiachrii, granted Knoqknamoile to St Columb. 
It was afterwards called Scrinium Santi Adamnani. 
. This is now a parish church in the diocess of Kil- 
jala. 

Sligo. — The capital of the county, and a seaport, 
market and borough town. In the year 1245 a cas- 
tle was built in this town by Maurice Earl of Kil- 
dare, and in 1271 it was destroyed ; but in ISIO the 
castle was rebuilt by Richard Earl of Ulster. 

A. D. 1252, a monastery was founded here, undar 
the invocation of the Holy Cross, for friars pf the 
order of St. Dominick, by Maurice Fitzgerald, who 
was Lord Justice of this kingdom in the year 1229, 
and retained that office from 1232 to 1245. 

Some \jrriters erroneously attribute this foimdatioa 
to? O'ConOT Sligo. 

A.D. ii257, the founder Maurice Earl of KUdare 
died.-^In 1270, O'Donnel destroyed this town by 
fire. — 1360, the town was destroyed by fire. — 1394, 
-M* William Burgh spoiled and burned this town.-^ 
1414, about twenty friars resided in thcJ monastery 
at this time, when it w:a» wholly consumed by ac- 
cidental fire, and all iis sacred edifices were des,^ 
troyed ; but Pope John the 23d, by a bull dated 
January the l7th in the following year, granted ma- 
ny indulgences, to .all visiting this house on certain 

festi\'als: 
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festivals; likewise to diose, who contribtited to re- 
foiiiicl it; and from this era we are to date the foan* 
dation of the present building. — 1416, the monas- 
tery was rebuilt by Bryan M^Dermott M^Donchaidb. 
— 1454, Bryen M^Donogh, sole monarch of Tiroilill, 
(now barony of Tyrerill) was interred here. — 1562, 
January 28th the prior Eugene 0*Hart was made 
bishop of Achonry. In the following year he assist- 
ed at the council of Trent, and died in 1603 at the 
?tge of 99 years. 

At the general suppression this friary was granted 
to Sir William Taaffe Knt. 

The few ruiils of this spacious and beautiful mo^ 
nastery ennce its former spleadour. Three sides of 
Ihe cloister are still to be seen, corered with an arch- 
ed roof. The arches^ and pillars are of extraordi- 
nary workmandiip, and a few of the [Hilars are or- 
namented with sculpture. The great east window 
is beautiful, and the high altar^ adorned with re- 
lievos in the gotbic style, is now so overwhelmed 
with bones and skulls, the quantity, as we are told, 
being sufficient to load a small vessel, as to prevent 
a minute description. The nave is spacious, with 
a passage round it in the nature of a gallery, and 
supported by pillars of stone, about four fedt distant 
from each other. In the cerner to the right, as one 
looks to the altar, is the tomb of O'Conor, with the 
figures of himself and lady, and an inscription now 

almost 
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almost defaced. Here are also several Tsults and 
cells, and the tower in the centre is pretty entire, 
except the battlements. This great and curious mo- 
nument of antiquHy ^eems to bare fallen a prey ra- 
ther to the devouring teeth of time, tham to the 
hands of man, although Cromwell is said to lunre 
done some injury to it. 
Snamhluihir — ^In Carbre Gabhra (Carbury). An ab- 
bey was founded here by Columban or Colman, the 
son of Echodius, a disciple of the great St. Cfelumb, 
and, as we are told, his chiffioteer. We know no- 
thing further of this abbey. 

Temple-'House.'^-Oix the river Owenmore in the 
barony of Liney, and ten miles south west of iSigo, 
we find Teach-temple, or the house of the temjJe, 
which was founded for Knights Templars in the 
reign of King Henry the 3d ; but on the final over- 
throw of this order it was given by King Edward the 
i^d to the Knights Hospitallers. 

In Arch^alPs addenda the following possessions be- 
longed to some of those religious establishments on 
the general suppression. What makes them at this 
day singularly curious, is the smallness of value, in 
those daj^, of wide tracts of country. 

Ballymote. — Inquisition, 27 Queen Elizabeth, finds 
that this friary near the castle of Ballymote was to- 
tally ruined and destroyed by rebels; and the said 
friary did belong to the aforesaid castle, together 

with 
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with a small quarter of laad, called Carron-Temple, 
and the moiety of another quarter, called Carrow- 
Icaloj with the tithes of the same. 
- Knockmore.—Ixiqvaaiuanf 12 January 36 Quern 
Elizabeth,, finds that this friary in O'Gara's country, 
i when dissolvi^d, . was seized ol a quarter of land, 
with all the tithes thereof, annpal value, beside re- 

. prices, 6^. 

S^go — Inquisition, 21. Qween Elizabeth, finds thft 

this friary contained a church, steeple, and ceme- 
. tqry, and a, quarter of land of every Jdnd, with the 

tithes thereof, annual vajue, beside reprizes, 13^. 4rf. 
, i Afehing wier, annual value, 3^. 4rf. made parcel 

of the same possessions^ which, together with the said 

friaiy, wa^ then in the occupation of certain priests, 
. whp had formerly been friars of this monastery. 



Whether the county has been actually surveyed, 
when, and whether the survey is published. 

The county is at this time under victual survey, 
the map of which will be engraved befpre the re- 
publication of this report. 
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Weights and measures , liquid or dry^ in iphtU 
instances are weights assigned for measures and vice 
versa. 

The dry weights and measures are by the ounce, 
pound, stone, and barrel, avoirdupois; the hwi^ 
dred, peck, and sack- Liquid measures the s»m^ 
a» throughout Ireland, gallon, quart, pint, &q. 

Weights are no where assigned for ][^^a$^re, hut 
measure is sometioies assigned for, and substituted 
to weights. At Sligo for instance potatoes are sold 
-by the peck, which i» sub^itiH^ to, and always 
supposed to contain half a hundred. Oaten meal is 
aold by the peck, which mu^t ^ways cpntaiQ a 
weight of ten pounds* 



The weight or mtasur^^ by which grain^ fiwr^ 
potatoes^ butt^, Kc. are sold. 

The weight, by which those articles are sold, is, 
as mentioned, by the pound, stone, and barrel 
avoirdupois, to which the measures already mention- 
ed are frequently substituted. 

A a^k of oats coutains twtn^-fou^ f^one ; h^trel 
of barky fourteen stone; but tbow^ tbSHifih biil)^ 

I names, 
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names, are all weighed, as is every article throug- 
out the county, except small quantities of meal, po- 
tatoes, &c. 



BARONY OF TYRERA. 

This barony being in situation a separate wing of 
the county, and the last part of it I had seen, pre- 
vented my incorporating an account of it with the 
general report of the rest.. 



Situation and Extent. 

It is situated on the north-west of the county, and 
is twenty-four miles from the strand, which divides 
it east from Corran, to the river Moy on the west, 
which at that point divides it from Mayo. It is in 
breadth from three to six miles between the sea, 
north, and the Ox and Foxford mountains, which 
bound it on the south. 



Soil and surface. 

The soil is light and gravelly. It had originally 
been a moor, and many parts of it are so still, sub- 
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strated with what is called the leaclea. Under the 
general head of soil and surface this leaclea was de- 
scribed. In most parts of this barony it has been by 
a long succession of tillage incorporated with the 
rest of the soil, which by that means was rendered 
useful and pervious. Those strata of vegetative 
gravelly soil and leaclea are generally incumbent oh 
a limestone, but sometimes on clays and freestone 
gravelly bottoms. In many parts it is rocky, or 
bestrewed with stones. 

Ther6 are some situations in this barony extreme- 
ly fine. The prospects from Sir Malby Crofton's, 
Tanrago, and some other seats in that part of the 
barony are of superior grandeur, including an island- 
ed arm of the sea running to Ballysadare, the verdant 
and lofty hills of Benbulben and Knpcknaree, and a 
well improved country in the neighbourhood of Sligo. 
A little more to the north the eye sweeps over the 
great arm of the Atlantic, comprizing the bays of 
Sligo, Donegal, and Killibegs, beyond which ap- 
pears that stupendous promontory. Telling head, 
and some of the improvements and gentlemen's seat^ 
of thp county Donegal, backed by a great range of 
mountains. 

Farther westward, the seats of Captain Jones, the 
Mr. Fentons', and some others improve that part of 
the scene. And in approaching the Moy and Mayo, 
the seats pf Mr. Nisbett, Mr. Kirkwood, the river 

1 2 Moy, 
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M6y, KiUbla bej^mid the Mby^ and an arm of the 
sea full of idands and broken sankbanks, including 
Ci^tlecdnnor, Moyoe abbey, the very beauliftil 
toimd towlsr at Killala &c. are to a stranger fuU of 
lAorelty^nd pleasure. 

In ptmuing the Moy to Ardnaree the country 
kmks very well, but about Ardnaree and its junction 
by it bridge with Bailina it is remarkably pretty, 
particularly, the beautiful seat of the Rev. Ardi- 
deacon King. 

• Sulphur and chalybeate qirings issue from the 
mountains, tkuficatu^ mines, whidi most probably 
fexlst in thetn. The c<mmu>n spring and river waters 
fstB peculiarly pure jtod good. 
' The riv^r Moy, which, as itientioned, divides in 
<liose pans this county and barony from Mayo, 
is the principal river. There are beside a great ma- 
ny of inferior not^ descending from the mountains, 
and running irito the sea. 



Agricidture. 

The mode of culture is with the common Irish 
plough, drawn by two horses, and the short loy. 
Ploughing and harrowing both are done- in so de- 
fective a manner, as to lose to the tiller one good 

third 
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i^ird. of tjie crap, the pbu^ uot o^nterlQg die ^ac^ 
more than fite iiJucbes ilfQ{i; «i^ Wb labour m4 
time a^re sii^^qpo^ to be I^st^ if «U ibe lUfisqp# ai^e l^ro- 
ken by borfawing. MaiKy c^ the ra^y 0fid «timy 
parts do not admit die plough; tb« hfM^ of Qiiam^ 
and spades mtistb^ silbtstituted. 

The exteot of tiUage in Xy]r»r« is vary ^09id€rrabk 
in potatoefci, bwfey , a6d oats. The. a<»l is <M^)abte irf 
forodiiiciog wheat, but it is very litije cUltiv^t^.; 0&4- 
they assign, J:idiolild itbink, a V«ry flimsy ileason, via* 
the iaconreoience jof flt^r-mitts^ non^ b€u<^ n^an^ 
than Slig6^ though Siigo is pex&ctly aec^stnble ii9 
them by land ^and water, 

Theu: course of crops is l. potatoes; •2- badey.; 
3. oats; sometimes the 'third crop is divided betwx^ii 
ioats and as much £ax, as it may be their conveidence 
to grow or manu£iECtni«. 

Imj^emeals of husbamtey ace the same as in tbe 
other parts .of the county, of very inferior quality* 
Markets for grain are Sligo^md Baliina, to wbich4iey 
send, sometimes by sea, ^and .sometimes by land. Ja 
this barony no oxen are wiODkasd, niiere is no %wami 
feeding in summer «nr winter. 

Pasture. 

In general poor, inclined to moory, and light; fit 
.only fop sl^ep and small neat cattle. But in some 
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few places, chiefly belonging to Mr. Nisbett and Mr* 
Kirkwood, some heavy cattle are fatted. 

The breed of cattle is very little improved here- 
Some pains have been taken to propagate English 
breeds introduced by Anslow Gore Esq. ; but since 
his death this has been a good deal neglected. As to 
capability of improvement, I conceive it to be always 
proportionate to the soil, which in general is not fa* 
vourable. The markets and fairs are those of the 
neighbouring parts of Sligo and Mayo; the general 
prices are, for fat bullocks from eight to fifteen gui- 
neas; cows from five guineas to twelve; sheep from 
one to three pounds; milch cows from eight to twelve 
guineas; year-old calves from one to three guineas; 
and two-year old from five to seven guineas. 

The mode of feeding is widi grass in sqmmer, and 
bay, straw, and potatoes in winter. The cattle are 
always housed in the winter nights and severe days, 
from Christmas to the middle of May. 

No grasses but the natural produce of the fields, 
moors, and mountains. Mode of hay-making as in. 
the other parts of the county. 

No dairies. The prices of hides, tallow, and wool, 
as in the other parts, and the quantities sold very 
trifling. 

. . Farvis. 
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Farms* 

Tenants, it is to be lamented, still take and hold large 
farms in common from one to two or three hundred 
acres. Middling farmers hold individually from one 
to two hundred acres. Common rent will average 
12^. per acre. Some farms do not exceed three acres, 
on which a poor man rears his family and one cow, 
for which they pay from 30^. to 40^. an acre, the rent 
of which they pay by growing and selling barley, 
and manufacturing a little flax also of their own 
growth. 

But some few gentlemen hold very large tracts. 
Mr. Nisbett has one farii containing 8500 acres rf 

o 

mixed pasture, adapted to the feeding of light 
cattle, and some other farms^ amounting to 1000 
acres, fit for fattening heavy cows and bullocks. 
Mr. Kirkwood too holds some large farms of a fat- 
tening quality. 

Farm-houses and offices I hold to mean those be- 
longing to a medium class of persons, between a gen- 
tleman Und the common tenantry ; of this species there 
are, if any, very few. Repairs of all houses are al- 
ways done by the tenants. 

The common tenures are lives or y^ars, or both. 
It is strange enough that, while one gentleman in- 
forms 
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foims me, that the tenures generally are honest free- 
hold leases of three lives, another assures me, that 
one Ufc or twenty-one years ia the currency, and that 
^hat is called duty-work, that feudal remnant of 
vassalage, is hereby sep9,rate clauses still retained, 
imposing on ^ch tenant twelve days work, twelve 
bcHTses, beside duty-yam, duty-duck, duty-ben, &c. 
and the mill of the landlord to be resorted to by the 
tenant. A medium, however, between those accounts 
may probably come nearer to facts. 

Ta?:es are as throughout the rest of coimty . There 
are no bullocks worked here, and the proportion of 
horses i^ about one to eight acr^s. The size is from 
six to twelve acres, owing to the number joined in 
the same facm, and its eonsequent extent. The fen-. 
ces are walls and ditches ij walls^ some coped ^nd 
dashed^ soum dry ; the ditches very bad, owing tQ 
the lightness and friability c^ the soil. There are no 
hedgerows, except cm the demesnes of a few gentle- 
men ; and very little ^draining, and that in the com* 
mon open way. Tbfere is abundance of lime, limcr 
$tone-gvavel, and white and grey marle^ all over the 
j&ce of the barony. The country people have got 
into a ipethod of making a compost of earth, bog- 
soil, dung, wd gn^rel, which answer^ ,e:5treroely well. 
Sea-weed along the sea shore, and for two or three 
wte into the int^ior, is the <mpu)»ott mawre^ 

General 
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Generdl Sutfjtcis. 

This h^GfkJ k ibiiMy ^|)led, as Aj^peiirt Bnder 
k« ptopet hfe&d. The VilMfes ^t kiftuto^abte, il* 
all the cotoffloli ttofthtty icfl* to p^%tt«r^iip, aiid tlie 

ll^^. E*y i&tl*fc 01*^ tSiWh) ^a thift feonsMinjg of 
irary few h<rt®e6. T}ie &*$catib!i& o^ t*fe te-t^iilr i?aii*: 
ate v&ty pobr> a^raaiig #itti *^ ^nfetd dfescriJ)lisDtt' 
already given, 'tb^ ftftl fe turf> Mi*idi ih somi parts i^ 
of so friable a nature as to require being worked ijbtrf 
a plastic adhesive mortar with the hands and feet; be- 
fore it is shaped into forms for drying and burning* 
Food — ^potatoes and milk, herrings, sea-fish, eggs, 
butter, cabbages, &c. Those, who reside near the sea, 
are in seasons of scarcity very much relieved by col- 
lecting cockles, muscels, cranna, didlisk, sloak or le- 
vre &c. 

The tithe paid is one tenth part of com; no small 
dues. Tithe-fermers are generally employed, who 
frequently disagree WiA llie tenants in the setting of 
it ; a cant tbeife tt ddfettfa^fi^ at wMdii the neighbour* 
assemble and eiy^ly cftfit eftc^ .#tb#*B W of bread. 

Cottiers get six-pence in summer per day, and five- 
pence in winter, paying twenty-five shillings an acre 
for land, and the same for each cow^s grass; those, 

K who 
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who are occasionally employed, get is., id. per day 
without food. 

The use of beer and spirits is decreasing, a stop 
being put to distilling and malting. 
-; Roads and bridges are in very good order. Paper 
%pd money are equally current. No farming Society. 
^ The chief manufacture here is that of linen and 
yarn, which together, with kelp are manufactured ex- 
tensively : no encpuragement t6 either. No planting 
to be mentioned, no. nprsery. The people are very 
ipdustrious, and inclined tobe so, but for want of. 
knowledge and; exapiple^ have no^ desire ofimprove- 
i^ent. . V » 
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